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WHO’S WHO 


JOHN E. KELLY is, by profession, a consulting 
engineer. He has worked and lived in several Span- 
ish-American countries and has traveled extensive- 
ly through others. Though not a Catholic, he un- 
derstands and admires the essential Catholicism of 
the Spaniard and the Spanish-American. Likewise, 
he realizes that Iberian culture is so deep-set in 
South America that it cannot be disregarded or 
flaunted by North-American culture. . . . J. GER- 
ARD MEARS is Managing Editor of this Review. 
He concludes the report of his visit to the army 
camps and of his conversations with the Chaplains. 
In the midst of his general optimism, he finds a 
few points of complaint .. . PAUL L. BLAKELY 
takes up again the same cause for complaint, ex- 
posed in his article, Morals versus Health in the 
Army Camps (August 9). Decision rests with the 
Army authorities, particularly with the Surgeon- 
General. But civilians have a right and a duty to 
protest the loosening of standards among the young 
men doing military service. ... JOHN A. TOOMEY, 
Associate Editor, served in the Army in the World 
War. He remembers the propaganda then, and is 
an observer of the propaganda now. He rests his 
case on the ultimate sagacity of the American peo- 
ple. . . . WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J., has been en- 
gaged in social and economic research, as well as 
in field work, the while he directs the Crown 
Heights School of Labor, in Brooklyn, N. Y. .. . 
JOSEPH BELVEDERE is working for his Ph.D., 
in English, at Fordham University. . . . THE 
POETS are, some known, some new to our readers: 
well known are Elizabeth Belloc and John L. 
Sweeney; less known are Mr. Gleason, of Con- 
necticut, Miss Bellows, of Massachusetts, Miss 
Overton, of New York, and Mr. Hurd, a Protestant 
Chaplain in Massachusetts. 
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EIGHT points were sharpened up, somewhere out 
in the Atlantic, by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. After four days, in which the 
President was shrouded in a profound, unprece- 
dented and historic silence, a joint statement was 
issued by Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill, was de- 
livered to the British people by the Lord Privy 
Seal, Mr. Atlee, and was relayed by radio to the 
American people. The Eight Points are the basis 
for a future peace and a future world, a peace and 
a future, certainly, for which the whole world 
longs. The new world-order of the President and 
the Prime Minister would be builded upon the reten- 
tion of the best and the elimination of the worst in 
the old world order. Neither the United States nor 
Great Britain seek territorial or other aggrandize- 
ment. Both countries agree that territorial changes 
must be based on the wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned, and that the peoples may choose their own 
forms of government. America and England will 
endeavor to equalize, to all nations, access to the 
trade and the raw materials needed for economic 
prosperity; furthermore, they will collaborate for 
the economic advancement and social security of 
all nations. The President and Prime Minister seek 
the protection of all nations against aggression, 
against interference on the seas, and affirm that 
the use of force must be abandoned. Almost by im- 
plication, and yet quite definitely, they express the 
demand: “the final destruction of Nazi tyranny,” 
and the disarmament of the Axis powers, “pending 
the establishment of a wider and permanent sys- 
tem of general security.” The Eight Points envision 
a better world in theory. Would they require polic- 
ing of the world by the two great democracies? 
Would they demand a close-knit League of Eng- 
lish-speaking Peoples? Would the nations of the 
world rise to the high idealism of the American 
and British democracies? As stated in an editorial, 
the material advantages and the democratic ideolo- 
gies of the Eight Points must be anchored on the 
spiritual and the religious principles that must gov- 
ern the life of the individual and the spirit of so- 
ciety and the nation. When Nazism is finally de- 
stroyed, when Fascism is uprooted, when Commu- 
nism is totally effaced from the world, and when 
Catholicism is the spiritual bond between the na- 
tions, then we may look for the realization of the 
hopes of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. 


ONE vote keeps a million young men under mili- 
tary training for an additional eighteen months. 
203 of our Congressmen agreed with the Adminis- 
tration and the Army spokesmen that there should 
be a year and one half extension of service, even 
though it was understood generally, at the time of 
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the passage of the Selective Service Act, that the 
draftees and guardsmen would go home in a year. 
202 of our Congressmen, among them sixty-five 
brave Democrats, were convinced that the Resolu- 
tion to extend the Army service should not be 
passed, as presented. Now, the Senate and the 
House will concur, and the older men will remain 
in the camps, and new men, the twenty-one year 
olders, will be incorporated in the military service. 
Accepting the premise that the nation is endan- 
gered now, or may be menaced in the near future, 
the one vote spells security. On the basis that the 
emergency is not immediate, the view generally 
held in Congress, the one vote means continued 
disruption of normal lives, of individuals and fami- 
lies. The close margin on this Resolution is an in- 
dication that Congress could not be persuaded, un- 
der present conditions, to pass a declaration of war. 
It is, likewise, an assurance that, for the present, 
our legislators will not approve of an American 
Expeditionary Force. 


TO all intents and purposes, it seems painfully 
evident that Marshal Pétain’s discourse of August 
12 means what it is generally announced to mean: 
a declaration of collaboration with Hitler; in plain 
language, a further step toward complete capitu- 
lation to the Hitler regime. His remarks concern- 
ing the “reconciled continent” and the “other tasks 
that absorb the German Government” imply as 
much; as does the drastic handing over of power 
to Admiral Darlan, known as an ardent advocate 
of “collaboration.” ‘The Germans hold the rope 
and twist it,” said Pétain a year ago to Lansing 
Warren. Nevertheless, the full extent of that col- 
laboration, in the international sphere, is not as yet 
revealed. Furthermore, if we wish to give a just 
interpretation to the Marshal’s remarks, we cannot 
ignore that they appear to be prompted by an in- 
ternal crisis quite as much as by pressure exercised 
by external forces. 


VISITORS to Vichy in recent months have com- 
mented upon the fact that the high-minded and 
idealistic Marshal is by no means surrounded by 
men as high-minded and idealistic as himself. Cer- 
tain familiar political types still remain, old quar- 
rels and enmities persist. In his address the Mar- 
shal complains bitterly that commercial and capi- 
talistic ideas still obtain. “I shall renew,” he says, 
“against a selfish and blind capitalism that strug- 
gle which the sovereigns of France waged and won 
against feudalism. I shall see to it that France is 
rid of the most despicable tutelage, that of money. 
Irresponsible organizations, governed by commer- 
cial considerations, have too long been directing 











our food supply.” In this country the press seizes 
upon such pronouncements as an indication that 
Fascism is now in control under the Vichy regime. 
The language is that frequently used by the Fas- 
cists; and there is regimentation without end. But 
regimentation under harsh duress does not neces- 
sarily imply the acceptance of Fascist philosophy, 
and Pétain, with all his emphasis upon discipline 
and order, has insisted upon his will to preserve the 
liberties of the French people. Again, in the domes- 
tic as in the international sphere, time and the 
turn of events alone will show how completely and 
irrevocably the rope has been twisted. 


WAR-arousing incidents continued. . . Great 
Britain might sue for peace unless the United 
States enters the war in thirty days—such was the 
assertion credited to Lord Beaverbrook by Rep- 
resentatives Shafer and Short. British Minister of 
Information Bracken announced that Lord Beaver- 
brook denied making the statement. . . . Follow- 
ing an anti-war broadcast by former Ambassador 
John Cudahy, Joseph E. Davies, assistant to Sec- 
retary Hull, declared Cudahy was “being taken 
for a ride.” .. . The Fight For Freedom, Inc., char- 
acterized Mr. Cudahy as a “dupe of the Third 
Reich.” P. E. Bishop Hobson, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said Cudahy spoke “in terms that Adolf 
Hitler would thoroughly approve.” . . . In a radio 
address to the United States, Queen Elizabeth of 
Great Britain expressed the view that American 
generosity “is born of your conviction that we fight 
to save a cause that is yours no less than ours; 
of your high resolve, however great the cost and 
however long the struggle, liberty and freedom, 
human dignity and kindness shall not perish from 
the earth.” . . . William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, declared the Euro- 
pean conflict “is not longer a foreign war.” The 
A.F. of L. urged all-out aid to Russia. . . . Repre- 
sentative Cox, of Georgia, told the House he viewed 
war as inevitable. . . . Declaring that “the real 
struggle will come when the United States... 
shall draw its sword across the ocean chasms of 
the earth to engage in mortal and final duel with 
Hitler,” Senator Pepper said the boys will be in 
the Army “for at least five years, and maybe ten, 
and this war will last at least five years, and maybe 
ten, and maybe a generation,” and will cost Ameri- 
ca “not a cent less than $300,000,000,000.” 


OPPONENTS of war fought on. . . . John Cudahy, 
former United States Ambassador, in a broadcast 
address, urged President Roosevelt to take the lead 
for peace, expressed confidence that neither Hitler 
nor Churchill could ignore a Roosevelt peace pro- 
posal. . . . Raising the question “whether we any 
longer have a representative system of government 
in this country,” Charles A. Lindbergh, before an 
America First Committee meeting in Cleveland, 
intimated that the Administration, by subterfuge, 
has led the nation “to the verge of war against 
the opposition of a majority of our people, a war 


not of defense but of attack,” and declared “the 
most important issue of our generation, that of 
peace or war, has not been placed before a vote 
of our people.” Mr. Lindbergh asserted that “the 
one-fifth who are for war call the four-fifths who 
are against war the ‘fifth column’.” . . . Norman 
Thomas, Socialist leader, predicted Communist 
domination of Europe and Asia in the event of a 
Russian victory. ... A resolution, calling on both 
major parties to fulfil their 1940 campaign pledges 
about keeping the country out of war, was drawn 
up by the Republican members of the House of 
Representatives. Declaring the Lease-Lend policy 
was presented as a measure short of war, the reso- 
lution insisted “that it be administered as a short- 
of-war measure.” . . . Women from various States, 
members of Women United, Inc., made a pilgrim- 
age to Washington, demanded that the nation stay 
out of war... . In a Senate speech, Senator John- 
son, of California, assailed the Administration’s 
policy of aid to Russia. . . . Declaring the fight to 
keep the United States out of the war can still be 
won, Senator Brooks asserted the question today 
is: “Shall Congress represent the will of over sev- 
enty-five per cent of the American people, or yield 
to the propaganda and demand of seventy-two per 
cent of the people of Great Britain?” 


WERE the Soviets prepared to double-cross Japan’s 
Foreign Minister when he visited Moscow in March 
of this year? American papers and news weeklies 
carried long accounts, with pictures, of his inter- 
views and gracious reception at the Kremlin. The 
Moscow papers themselves—which, incidentally, 
have suddenly started arriving again after an ab- 
sence of several months—completely ignore him. 
Pravda for March 24 makes no front-page mention 
of Mr. Matsuoka. In the very last column of the 
last of its voluminous pages is just a laconic item 
stating that Japan’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Yosuke 
Matsuoka, was yesterday in Moscow; and he was 
met by the following officials and foreign diplomats. 
. .. Whatever the rest of the world might wish to 
know, evidently Moscow had no desire to acquaint 
its people with Mr. Matsuoka’s presence. 


WHEN the Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., left the 
Editorial Staff of AMERICA in 1927 to head the 
department of Sociology at St. Louis University, a 
lifework was already behind him. He had laid last- 
ing impress on AMERICA, through his organization 
of the Notes and Comment and his scholarly yet 
popular articles on religion and Catholic social 
teaching. Yet for him a new lifework had only 
begun. Today, as he has just celebrated on August 
15 his fiftieth anniversary as a Jesuit, a crowning 
monument is the splendid Science and Culture 
series, along with a shelf-full of his own widely ap- 
preciated books. AMERICA hails Father Husslein as 
a beloved co-worker, pioneer in Catholic sociology, 
and champion jubilarian, for whom the years have 
brought not respite but only a challenge to greater 
toil in the Master’s service. 
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NOW is an extremely opportune time to recall the 
purpose of the vernacular prayers said after every 
Low Mass in the Latin Rite throughout the world. 
These prayers are offered for Russia; yet it is rare 
that any mention is made of this intention. A word 
from the altar would recall to the Faithful that we 
are begging Almighty God, through the interces- 
sion of His Blessed Mother, Saint Michael and all 
the Saints and Angels, to liberate the Russian peo- 
ple from the curse of Bolshevism and to bring them 
back into the unity of Holy Church. 


WILL religion be restored in Russia? The pro’s and 
the con’s of such a hope are expressed in a letter 
recently received from a devout and experienced 
layman of the Russian Orthodox Church, who 
was asked his opinion on this topic. 

Whether or not Russia will resurrect some day is 
something which is entirely in the hands of Al- 
mighty God, because according to me, the population 
of the USSR has already lost the creative capability 
of the Russian people. 

As for the Church, it is my opinion, that the 
majority of the Russian people were devoid of reli- 
giousness long before 1917. It is true that monas- 
teries and cathedrals were still standing and were 
crowded on holidays and church celebrations. But 
in the country thousands of village churches were 
usually almost empty, and religion, especially among 
the younger generation, had declined to formal ob- 
servance of certain church rules. 

It is alleged that in our days whatsoever remains 
of the official Church in Russia is entirely under 
control of the Soviet Government. But it is being 
said, too, that on the scorched surface of this spirit- 
ual desert there appear from time to time fresh 
shoots of the seeds of the word of God. I was told 
of priests clad in peasant garb offering the Holy 
Eucharist in some humble shack in a wooden salt 
container; of newlyweds who send their rings to a 
priest for performance over them of the Sacrament 
of Matrimony with the groom and the bride in 
absentia; of others who take a board from a coffin 
to a priest to have a requiem Mass said over it, etc. 

Indeed the good Lord could have said of this: 
“Amen I say to you, I have not found so great faith 
in Israel.” (Saint Matthew, viii, 10.) 


Russia is a sixth or a seventh part of the entire 
world; so it is not easy to generalize. But the 
martyrdoms, the agonies, the millions of prayers 
already offered for Russia must begin to bear their 
fruit, not only for Russia, but for the world’s con- 
version to Christianity. 


TWO separate committees, which will work to- 
gether in a nationwide effort to encourage religious 
and moral training of youth, have been appointed 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors. A five-point education program is planned, 
and both committees will also assist in formulating 
a creed built around a “Belief in God and America 
as a basis for moral, citizenship and economic 


training.” 


OLDEST organization in the United States en- 
gaged in Catholic Action, is the Catholic Central 
Verein which, eighty-six years of age, held its 
annual convention in New York City, August 16 
to 20. The Central Verein was the first organiza- 
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tion to receive the Mandate to promote Catholic 
Action from the Hierarchy of the United States. 
Its auxiliary, the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, meeting with the C. V., celebrates its Silver 


Jubilee now. . . . August 19-21, the National con- 
vention of the Knights of Columbus occurred at 
Atlantic City, and the Alhambra at Buffalo, August 
20-23. 


DEFINITE stand against American participation 
in war, according to the Religious News Service, 
was affirmed at Long Beach, Calif., by the South- 
ern California-Arizona Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church. The conference called upon the Govern- 
ment to eliminate discrimination between drafted 
men in military camps and conscientious objectors 
in civilian camps. The latter, according to present 
law, must pay their own maintenance. Pacifist 
churchmen were rebuked in Cleveland by Federal 
Judge Wilkins as he admitted 193 new citizens. 


CIVILIAN Service Camp No. 15 is the first camp 
to be opened by the Association of Catholic Con- 
scientious Objectors. The camp is situated in Stod- 
dard, N. H., fourteen miles from the nearest church 
and fifty miles from Manchester, N. H., in which 
diocese it is. According to the Catholic Worker 
(New York City), throughout the country there 
are nineteen C. O. camps, financed by Quakers, 
Mennonites, Brethren and also helped by other 
sects. The Stoddard camp will engage in forestry 
work. An appeal to the President is likely to be 
taken in the case of twelve conscientious objectors 
from the Amish and Mennonite sects of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Draft Board of Appeals, Area No. 4, at 
Harrisburg, Pa., rejected their plea that they be 
relieved from civilian work-camp orders and be 
permitted to remain at home because of the agri- 
cultural nature of their employment, which is close- 
ly linked with their religion. 


LEADER of his law-school class, receiving a de- 
gree as doctor of law (J.D.), was Sylvanus A. Bal- 
lard, University of Chicago Phi Beta Kappa, and 
research assistant, who was graduated from Loy- 
ola University School of Law in Chicago. He was 
the only Negro among 645 graduates, says Our 
Colored Missions, New York monthly. The law 
faculty rates him one of the keenest legal minds it 
has produced and the most brilliant Negro in the 
entire history of the school. 


DEFEAT in the Upper House of the Hungarian 
Parliament of the bill to increase anti-Semitic re- 
strictions in Hungary is attributed in Catholic cir- 
cles to the strong opposition of Justinian Cardinal 
Seredi, Primate of Hungary, and to the enunciation 
of Church policy. When the Cardinal learned from 
the press that the bill had been passed in the Lower 
House he immediately announced that he would 
oppose its passage in the Upper House. Catholics in 
both Houses voted against the bill. According to 
the N.C.W.C., the Hungarian Legation in Wash- 
ington confirms the rejection of the anti-Semitic 
laws by the Upper House. 














SOUTH AMERICA HAS DOUBTS 
ABOUT OUR SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 


JOHN E. KELLY 











ALL is not well with the Administration’s laudable 
program of “unifying the Americas.” Returning 
travelers, South American dispatches and news- 
papers all reflect the growing discontent and irri- 
tation of those neighbors whose good will we must 
secure if the unification, in spirit or fact, is to be 
accomplished. Contact with the Iberian-American 
nations, on the scale and to the degree contem- 
plated by the New Deal, is not something that may 
be abandoned without damage if unsuccessful: 
having put our hand to the plow, our future rela- 
tions with our Southern neighbors will be either 
much better or much worse; they will not revert 
to the status quo ante. 

All evidence today points to the danger of an 
unfavorable outcome. The New Deal inherited a 
difficult task, into which it has rushed characteris- 
tically with a burst of enthusiasm, lack of coordi- 
nation, vast appropriations and contempt for the 
experience of those North Americans who know 
the Latin nations through years of residence and 
business therein. The Hispano-Americans regard 
our advances with a mixture of reserve and justi- 
fied suspicion. Is this sudden affection quite disin- 
terested? Is it altruism or power politics? Will 
bases obtained as guarantees against Axis penetra- 
tion be surrendered after the war, or maintained 
as citadels to police South America? 

They have good reason for their attitude. Boli- 
var’s attempt to “unify the Americas” at the Pan- 
ama Conference of 1826 was met by snubs from 
Washington, and North-American intrigues suc- 
cessfully disrupted the conferees. Mexico’s first in- 
dependent Government was wrecked by the Amer- 
ican Minister and the Grand Orient, hand in hand. 
No part of Latin America has escaped selfish ex- 
ploitation by the Yankee Colossus (something quite 
different from equitable economic relations). There 
followed “dollar diplomacy,” imperialism and, since 
1933, the “Good Neighbor” policy, which all too 
often has given encouragement to radical elements 
in those countries. 

Successful solution of a problem demands fore- 
knowledge of its nature. The nations of Central and 
South America are fundamentally Hispanic and 
Catholic. These great influences have shaped their 
culture, which is older and more unified than our 
own, have given birth and orientation to their re- 
ligion, arts, political and legal concepts. To ignore 
these two forces, is to create needless obstacles to 
our success; to defy them, is to court failure. To 


date in its wooing of Iberic-America, the New Deal 
has defied the first and ignored the second. 

Hemisphere defense means to Latin America 
more than forts against the landing of panzer col- 
umns; it means also the preservation of their Cath- 
olic way of life and their Spanish tradition. Nor is 
this a new development. The separation of the 
Americas from Spain over a century ago was not 
due to radical youth in the New World revolting 
against the somnolent Old. The Americas revolted 
because French Jacobinism and the Grand Orient 
had crossed the Pyrenees with Napoleon's armies 
and temporarily infected Spain. To shut out these 
destructive doctrines, the American nations first 
closed their customs houses to radical publications, 
then expelled the radical officeholders who came 
from the Peninsula to enforce their sophistries. 

Despite a century of separation from the Mother 
Country, despite the fortunes spent by Dissenter 
missionaries and proselyters, Latin America today 
is firmly Catholic and Iberian-cultured. Radicalism 
has made headway only in those nations which 
were systematically looted by foreign exploiters, 
and where the small native groups of malcontents 
were supported and encouraged by foreign powers. 
Only three of the twenty nations are seriously in- 
fected today and the condition could be cleared 
promptly if foreign interference ceased. 

That the people of Hispanic-America want noth- 
ing of radicalism was graphically shown during the 
Spanish War of 1936-39. Excepting only the radi- 
cal minorities, in or out of office, the great mass of 
the people of all classes were outspoken partisans 
of Generalissimo Franco, a lesson that appears to 
have been lost on Washington. For we have sent 
and are sending the wrong emissaries to win our 
Southern neighbors. Simpdtico is quality as well as 
adjective, and is an essential portion of the equip- 
ment of any traveler Southward. 

Since 1933, notorious radicals, some distinguished 
by their outspoken hatred of Catholicism, have 
been members of official missions to Latin America. 
Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, who 
has been charged with Marxism and who was a 
violent partisan of Red Spain, has prepared for 
installation in various Latin capitals, selected lists 
of 6,000 volumes, to “show Latin America what 
we are like.” Reports indicate that these “libraries” 
will carry on the work of Hollywood, presenting us 
to our neighbors as mercenary and ephemeral, but 
quite free of religious or spiritual qualities. 
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The Hispanic-American is not only reserved, he 
is conservative. He is slow to give his friendship, he 
weighs the stranger minutely. The hard-working 
clerk, Pedro, who with the savings of forty years 
at last attains the longed-for business of his own, 
and the corresponding courtesy of “Don Pedro,” is 
affronted by the brash young North-American 
emissary of an alien culture, who sneers openly at 
the “Church-ridden Spiks.”’ He is not taken in by 
the emissary’s false cordiality of back-slapping and 
parking his feet on Don Pedro’s treasured desk. 
One representative announced loudly to all and 
sundry: “They’ll speak English if they want to talk 
to me.” 

Too many of our “ambassadors of goodwill” 
have been unsuited to their delicate task; it is, 
therefore, probably good news that the Office of 
Cultural Coordinator for the Americas will be 
taken over by the Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment, in the White House, and placed under the 
supervision of Mr. William Batt, the dollar-a-year 
associate of Mr. Knudsen. As a hard-headed busi- 
ness man, he knows that customers, whether for 
machinery or ideology, do not relish affronts. 

The political and cultural phase of the New Deal 
campaign has its commercial and economic fellow. 
The first step in implementing the “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy was the appropriation of five hundred 
million dollars, to be distributed to applicant Latin- 
American Governments, for defense projects, pub- 
lic works, health and culture developments, etc. 
There is no doubt that Iberic-America could use- 
fully employ this or twice the sum. In the circum- 
stances, it is doubtful if the loans will be liquidated, 
if the American taxpayer will see his money again. 
This is power politics, the use of money to influence 
governments, to obtain political and military ad- 
vantages. It is highly reprehensible when practised 
by totalitarians. The Latin nations will probably 
accept the donations, but our prestige is not in- 
creased thereby. Suspicion and contempt are fos- 
tered by “something for nothing” prodigality. 

Subsequently, the Administration issued a black- 
list of 1,800 commercial fi in Central and South 
America, whose owners, managers or stockholders 
were alleged to be subject of the Axis powers (and 
in some cases Spaniards or Portuguese) or to have 
sympathetic or business connections with them. 
This is an example of unconsidered enthusiasm. 
The expressed aim is to increase our exports to the 
Americas as well as to hamstring Axis efforts in 
competition. The 1,800 firms were among the larg- 
est and oldest commission merchants and jobbers 
in Latin America and had long represented the 
principal American manufacturers and exporters. 
Their owners and managers are in most cases 
wealthy and influential men, with family and busi- 
ness connections permeating the closely-knit social 
structures of their nations. They represented 
American firms because they were the best agents 
available and they cannot be readily replaced. 1,800 
firms of equal caliber were not waiting, empty 
handed and anxious to assume the agencies. Small 
fry, refugees and newcomers cannot do the job. 
Moreover, it is only natural to suppose that these 
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powerful dismissed agents will not hold their hands 
until, at the close of the war, they can obtain Euro- 
pean agencies and undersell us; they will use all of 
their tremendous influence to reduce our sales and 
wreck our cultural approach. 

Another New Deal dictum is that South America 
shall no longer ship to Europe (England excepted), 
but that the Americas shall constitute a mutually 
self-sufficient market. Alas for political considera- 
tions, the economies of North and South America 
are not complementary. We must choose, in this 
program, between industrializing Latin America 
with our capital, thus crippling our export trade, 
or importing South American wheat and meat, 
which will bring ruin to our farmers. The obvious, 
though non-political, solution is to let trade seek 
its own channels, export our finished products to 
South America, while the Southern nations ship 
their surplus food to their natural market, Europe. 

To prod our people into supporting the Adminis- 
tration program, we are periodically affrighted 
with Axis bogeymen among the palms. Congress- 
man Martin Dies has lately alleged that “‘one mil- 
lion’ Nazi soldiers are armed, trained and waiting 
in Latin America, “strong enough to overthrow 
the armies of each country they are in.” This is 
fulsome praise of German prowess. Among the 
hundred million inhabitants of Latin America, 
there are two million of German blood; among the 
one hundred and thirty million North Americans, 
twenty-two million are of German descent. If we 
have no fear of the loyalty of thirteen per cent of 
our people, are the Latins to be overthrown by 
their two per cent? 

These Germans comprise men, women and chil- 
dren, grandparents and infants, many families es- 
tablished four generations, German only in name 
and symbolically, many who dislike Hitler. but, if 
every one were a fanatical Nazi, willing to abandon 
his family and embark on a hopeless mission, not 
more than one in six is male, sound in body and of 
military age. This would produce a force of 330,000 
men, scattered in twenty nations over an area 
nearly three times the size of the United States. 
They would possess only rifles and pistols, no match 
for the trained armies which would face them. 

What could happen if the Administration em- 
barks on a shooting war with the Axis, is that 
secret agents working on the irritation caused by 
North-American ineptitude and the latent and 
widespread anti-gringoism, could provoke a multi- 
tude of incidents: attacks on individual Americans 
and American property, strikes, mutinies, sabotage, 
assaults on American diplomats. These incidents 
might impel Washington to send troops to occupy 
parts of the Southern continent, as already sug- 
gested by Senator D. Worth Clark, in a shrewd 
move to puncture an Administration trial balloon 
before it could be launched. In such case, the Axis 
might sit at home and chortle, having no need 
to a send a single soldier to South America. Inci- 
dent would provoke incident, until our entire Army 
was bogged down in Latin America, engendering a 
hatred of all things Yanqui that would pay the 
Axis handsome dividends. 














CHAPLAINS LABOR TO UPHOLD 
ARMY MORALS AND MORALE 


J. GERARD MEARS 














(Continued from last week) 

NOT from a single Chaplain did I hear of any 
positive opposition to their work on the part of the 
Army Officials. Cooperation was the rule; indiffer- 
ence and lack of cooperation, the exception. There 
are many deficiencies, it is true. In some cases the 
Chaplains have not yet received the helps to which 
they are entitled and which would greatly increase 
their efficiency, such as clerical aid and transporta- 
tion facilities. But the Army has undertaken a tre- 
mendous task in the last year, and the Chaplains 
are not the only ones who have not yet obtained 
what they need for full effectiveness. There are 
trainees who have been in the Army for ten months 
and who have not yet fired a gun. The Army is 
doing 4 good job in pushing through in one year 
what should take at least five, but one does not 
always get the impression of a perfectly function- 
ing machine. Perhaps that would be a miracle. 

Nevertheless, an impartial observer cannot fail 
to sense that the Army is a purely secular and ma- 
terial organization, and while, in theory, it believes 
in the beneficial effect which the Chaplain has on 
the morale and discipline of the enlisted men, it 
considers many other things of much more impor- 
tance. It gives the Chaplain rank and quarters. 
From then on, he is on his own resources and he 
must fit his activities into the Army routine, as 
best he can. 

If a Chaplain has a Colonel who is definitely co- 
operative, his opportunities are unlimited and his 
work is a pleasure. One priest with whom I talked 
had a Protestant Colonel as his commanding offi- 
cer. According to him, no Catholic could possibly 
be more helpful and appreciative. Every assistance 
and every courtesy was given. In such circum- 
stances, a Chaplain’s life is clear sailing. Not every- 
one is so fortunate. 

Much is being made of the Army’s magnificent 
contribution to religious advancement by the erec- 
tion of 600 chapels in the camps at a cost of some 
$12,600,000. These chapels will be for the use of 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant Chaplains. The 
Catholic Chaplains will, of course, gain very little 
from this undoubtedly sincere Army gesture. The 
new interdenominational chapels will be no im- 
provement whatsoever over the theatres and rec- 
reation halls where they now say Mass and conduct 
services. Except for the steeple, they will be just 
other halls. The Blessed Sacrament may not be 
reserved there and any other adjuncts to Catholic 


religious services will necessarily have to be of a 
temporary and portable character. 

The Army authorities are cooperating very well 
with the Chaplains in restricting and removing 
moral dangers to the soldiers. Prostitutes are being 
banished from the vicinity of the camps (this by 
law) and any immoral practices starting among 
the soldiers are quickly corrected by disciplinary 
action, when they are drawn to the attention of 
those in command. 

The notable exception to this is the matter re- 
cently treated in this Review (AMERICA, August 2, 
August 9) concerning the stocking and sale of 
contraceptive devices at the Army posts, on orders 
from Headquarters in Washington. Naturally this 
is a policy which is very offensive to Catholic Chap- 
lains and in direct opposition to their efforts. This 
procedure brings out the purely natural and secu- 
lar nature of the Army. Their attitude is: “The 
morals of the men is a matter beyond the function 
of the Army. The reasonable assumption from 
experience is that soldiers have and will indulge in 
irregular sexual indulgence when off duty. We 
must have healthy soldiers. Hence the necessity of 
these devices for sanitary precaution. What could 
be more reasonable? We do not encourage vice; 
we merely face the proven facts. What would you 
want us to do?” 

The answer of the Catholic Chaplains is unani- 
mous: “The majority of men in the Army are 
decent, clean-living men. It is only a minority who 
are offenders in this matter. They must and can be 
cured of consequent disease after the offense in the 
prophylactic stations already provided. The offer- 
ing for use of these devices beforehand is an incen- 
tive to sin and a condoning of immorality. . . . This 
is not a question of a purely Catholic point of view 
— it is a question of fundamental morality and so- 
cial decency. It is using a bad means for a good 
end. In effect, the Army is saying: ‘We assume 
that you are going to commit this sin and we are 
going to assist you so that, at least, you will not 
suffer any bad consequences.’ It would not differ 
too greatly, in principle, if the Army assumed that 
a certain number of the soldiers would steal and 
thereupon issued instructions on how best to avoid 
detection and arrest. American morality has not 
sunk so low that promiscuous sexual vice is not 
classed with other forms of evil.” 

What particularly worries Chaplains in this 
whole bad business is the effect it will have on 
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good, but easily led boys whose characters are not 
thoroughly formed. They may easily argue that if 
the Government recognizes promiscuous sexual in- 
dulgence as normal and to be expected, that per- 
haps it is not so bad after all. Possibly the ideals 
they were trained in at home were a trifle narrow. 

Under present Army regulations, the Chaplains 
and the officers are powerless to stop the practice 
but, in many cases, the offending devices are placed 
out of the way and Catholic attendants at the can- 
teens are instructed not to sell them. Thus, in some 
of the camps, at least, the question is one of prin- 
ciple rather than of practice. 

It is interesting to speculate on what action 
might be taken in the event that a Catholic soldier 
refused to follow Army regulations and stock or 
sell these things. If the religious convictions of 
those who are against all war and fighting are re- 
spected and they are excused from all Army ser- 
vice on the score of conscientious objection, it is 
hard to see how the religious convictions of Cath- 
olics could be justly ignored in this nasty traffic. 

In general, however, the Army and the Govern- 
ment appreciate the generous and self-sacrificing 
work of the Chaplains and hold them and the work 
they are doing in high esteem. This is shown in the 
friendly attitude of their fellow officers and in the 
increasingly effective cooperation they are receiv- 
ing. 

Another source of unfailing support and encour- 
agement to the Chaplains is the Military Ordinari- 
ate, established by the Holy Father, and under the 
direction of Most Reverend Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, Military Vicar for the 
armed forces, and the Most Reverend John F. 
O’Hara, C.S.C., Military Delegate. The Military Or- 
dinariate has been active and practical in coordi- 
nating and assisting in this far-flung activity. 
Bishop O’Hara has personally visited most of the 
camps and Chaplains have attested sincerely to the 
inspiration and practical assistance of these friend- 
ly visitations. 

To visit an Army Chaplain on his post and to 
see him in action, is to want to help him. He most 
certainly needs help and his requirements are very 
similar to those of a foreign missioner. He, too, is 
laboring for the Kingdom of God in a strange land, 
put on his own resources and largely dependent on 
good Catholics for all the means of carrying on 
that work, except for his own sustenance. He can 
put to use everything from rosaries, medals, and 
prayer-books to an automobile. One Chaplain who 
covers five or six island forts has had to “thumb” 
boat rides from one post to another. A boat would 
help his work more than a chapel. 

One of his greatest needs is the right kind of 
reading matter to distribute to the men, in order to 
complement and extend his instructions. General 
reading matter seems plentiful. What Chaplains 
say they need most is selected Catholic pamphlets 
and magazines, especially those which answer the 
problems and questions on religion which are 
brought to them daily. 

The somewhat disappointing response to AMER- 
1ca’s Help the Chaplains Fund would indicate that 
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not enough Catholics appreciate this need or real- 
ize the good that could be done with their assis- 
tance. A Chaplain with a good stock of pamphlets 
and magazines to distribute, increases many times 
over the lasting effectiveness of his oral instruc- 
tions. 

The gift of a fire-proof and burglar-proof taber- 
nacle to one of the Chaplains enabled him to set up 
a permanent chapel in a room next to his own. 
There the Blessed Sacrament is reserved perma- 
nently. Hundreds of soldiers avail themselves of 
this opportunity to make visits to Our Lord in this 
peaceful oasis in the noise and confusion of the 
camp. 

One Protestant officer’s mother found this the 
one spot in the whole teeming camp, in which the 
atmosphere “was not alien to her.” She was fright- 
ened by the machinery of war, the rolling caissons, 
the trucks storming by, filled with armed and hel- 
meted youngsters on their way to learn the most 
effective ways of killing, but here she sensed peace 
and security without fully understanding why. 
Many of the soldiers would not be ashamed to ac- 
knowledge the same feeling. 

The Army we are building, not only out of cold 
steel and terrible engines of destruction and shin- 
ing planes with their ominous cargoes, but out of 
young lives, will not, we hope, be a permanent 
necessity. In the meantime, these young men must 
defer their hopes and ambitions and their normal 
lives for the nation’s security. It would be a trag- 
edy for the Church and the country if this period 
would be a spiritual blackout in their lives. It would 
be a menace to the next generation if they return 
to civilian life trained for killing but not for living. 

It is to prevent this catastrophe that the Army 
Chaplains are giving their best efforts and leading 
lives that are physically and spiritually heroic. 
There is no work in the Church today which is 
more urgent or more worthy of the active support 
of Catholics in every walk of life. 

Now that the term of service for the draftees 
has been extended to two and a half years, the 
function of the Chaplains becomes much more im- 
portant. No longer is this Army life a transient 
and relatively brief experience. Two and a half 
years, at the crucial age of transition from youth 
to manhood, are a sufficiently long period to have a 
strong and lasting influence on after life. 

It is reassuring to know that we have in the 
Army an ever-increasing number of fine priests 
devoting all their energies to preserve and strength- 
en the religious life of the men in service. They are 
supplying in the camps the good influences of home 
and Church and in them the men find one familiar 
and never-failing spiritual support in their dis- 
rupted lives. 

It is to be hoped that Catholics will fully appre- 
ciate the difficulties of these priests in the Army 
and assist them in every way possible. All patriotic 
Americans are pledged to defense effort but it must 
be remembered that there are other evils beside 
those which threaten from without. Against these 
the Chaplains are waging a constant and unremit- 
ting war. 














CIVILIANS CAN HELP 
KEEP THE ARMY CLEAN 


PAUL L. BLAKELY 











VISITORS to our Army camps usually come away 
with the idea that the boys are a pretty fine lot 
of young fellows. So they are, and we want to keep 
them that way. If at all possible, we want them 
to return to civil life in a better condition, physical- 
ly, mentally and morally, than when they left it. 
But will they? 

Some weeks ago, a newspaper correspondent, 
George Rothwell Brown, asked whether the Gov- 
ernment was training a Hollywood army, or an 
army of “he men.” The enquiry was prompted by 
a series of photographs which, according to Mr. 
Brown, were distributed by the War Department 
to show in vivid fashion how the Government pro- 
vided recreation for the enlisted men. The fashion 
must have been very vivid, for the commentator 
wrote that while he was not easily shocked, these 
pictures of half-dressed harridans “pretty thor- 
oughly flabbergasted him.” From his account, I 
judge that these photographs represent a type of 
stage-show long ago forbidden in most American 
cities on the ground that it corrupted public morals. 

“In all these pictures of our armed forces in 
process of training for possible war and the de- 
fense of the nation,’”’ commented Mr. Brown, “the 
obvious object was to display as much unadorned 
feminine pulchritude as possible.” If this is the 
Government’s idea of the way in which the men at 
the military camps and naval stations are to be 
entertained, “it is a rotten one, and should be aban- 
doned forthwith.” 

I thoroughly agree with that conclusion, and 
add that the show condemned by Mr. Brown is not 
the only one to which objection has been made. Of 
these complaints, some came from officers, others 
from men in the ranks, and they are not few. They 
add up to a demand, reasonable enough in all 
truth, that the Government at once replace the 
managers of these shows with men who have not 
derived their notions of what constitutes entertain- 
ment from the old Barbary Coast dives. 

That replacement can be made. No doubt it will 
be made, as soon as the post commandants and 
their chief aides grow more sensitive to their re- 
sponsibilities. Not all of them fit easily into their 
tasks. Hence some initial slackness is inevitable, 
but we shall also find a few who are intolerable of 
criticism, and even of suggestion, especially from 
civilians. These are of the hard-bitten type who, 
it would seem, were cradled on gun-carriages, and 
grew up with the smell of Shakespeare’s villainous 
saltpetre in their nostrils. But all this will pass 
in time, and we may expect a considerable im- 
provement in the moral tone of the recreation pro- 
vided by the Government. 





It will not be so easy, I fear, to banish an allied, 
but far worse, evil to which I drew attention in 
these pages two weeks ago in an article, Morals 
versus Health in the Army Camps. There is no order 
in the Army regulations which provides that public 
exhibitions of an immoral character be regularly 
arranged for the recreation of the men. These 
regulations, however, do make it obligatory for 
the officials to furnish the men with articles “of 
approved quality” for immoral purposes. 

Right here is the difficulty. No officer, corporal 
or head of the Army, may disregard the Army 
regulations, and escape punishment. Yet I do not 
think it is a very deep secret that many officers, 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic, are thoroughly 
disgusted with this order to provide the men with 
articles ostensibly designed to prevent the acquisi- 
tion of a vile disease, or of several diseases. It seems 
a filthy business to them, and it is. It does not seem 
to fit in with what they are supposed to teach about 
honor and self-restraint, and it does not. But as 
long as the orders in The Basic Field Manual, issued 
by direction of the Secretary of War, remain un- 
changed, they are in this filth up to their necks. 

To the average Army officer, regulations are like 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians. That, of 
course, is not the view that most of us take about 
the civil law, and it is not the view that need be 
taken about these Field Manual laws. But since 
the post commanders are unable to throw the 
Manual into the wastebasket, and most of them are 
hardly in a position to demand changes in it, this 
filthy custom will remain as long as we civilians 
allow the order to stain the pages of the Manual. 

Only a persistent, nation-wide protest can re- 
move it. I suggest, then, that this protest be made 
by parents, by the members of such associations as 
the Holy Name Society, the Knights of Columbus, 
our Sodalities, and by all individuals who think that 
this custom in resorts of ill-repute should not be 
established in our Army camps. This protest can 
be addressed to all or any of the following officials: 
1. The Senators from your State, and your Rep- 
resentative in the House. 

2. The Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

3. The Hon. Robert R. Reynolds, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 

4. The Hon. Andrew J. May, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 

This protest should state your objection to the 
paragraph in The Basic Field Manual, No. 80, d, 
(1), which treats of Prophylactic measures: Me- 
chanical. 

It is your right as an American citizen and, in 
my judgment, your duty as a Christian, to make 
this protest. With what face can we ask God’s 
blessing upon our national-defense pians as long as 
Army regulations make it mandatory to offer de- 
vices which purport to guarantee to our young 
soldiers safe and easy ways of indulging in sexual 
immorality? 

Let’s help our officers to keep the Army clean. 
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WE ARE NOT SWAYED 
BY WAR PROPAGANDA 


JOHN A. TOOMEY 











ONE bright morning in the peaceful nineteen- 
twenties, two men, seated on a fast-moving train, 
were discussing a book on war propaganda. 

“Propaganda will never be able to do the trick 
again,” one of the men remarked. “The American 
people won’t forget the lesson they have just 
learned. No more foreign wars for them.” 

The other gentleman was dubious. “I can’t quite 
agree. When the next world war breaks, I think 
the propagandists will manage to stir up a war 
fever here just as they did before. People quickly 
forget.” 

The first speaker shook his head. “I don’t be- 
lieve it. At any rate, we’ll never know which of us 
is right. There won’t be another world war in our 
time.” 

Conversations on this topic were quite common 
during the nineteen-twenties. The period was one 
of disillusion. The printing presses were pouring 
forth magazine articles and books which made 
amazing revelations concerning the misleading na- 
ture of the 1915-16 war propaganda. The disclos- 
ures startled the American people, and set off 
numerous informal arguments on the question: 
“Will war propaganda ever again produce in the 
United States the same effects it achieved in the 
World War days?” 

The ’twenties, the ’thirties could not lift the de- 
bate out of the purely speculative realm. But the 
early ’forties could, because the early ’forties had 
World War II on their hands, the only event cap- 
able of vindicating one side or the other in the 
dispute. 

Which side diagnosed the future correctly? Have 
the American people reacted to the 1939-41 war 
drive the way they did to the 1915-16 drive? Or, 
have they this time presented a totally different 
phenomenon in mass psychology? 

From the evidence at hand thus far, and it is 
evidence accumulated after two years of wide- 
spread and systematic attempts at war incitement, 
it appears that the “propaganda-can-not-repeat”’ 
group was right. In the days of World War I, 
propaganda itself on its own power achieved dy- 
namic, even hysterical, results. By the beginning 
of 1917, after two years of verbal and printed 
bombardments of the American people, a war fever 
had appeared and reached a high pitch. There was 
no deluge of protests against war entry descending 
on Congress. There were no national committees 
staging mass meetings all over the nation and 
voicing opposition to war involvement. There was 
no militant majority against intervention. The 
great bulk of the people were either for interven- 
tion or resigned to it. 
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Nothing like that meets the eye in the year 1941. 
Just the opposite, indeed, emerges. No high war 
fever has been manipulated into being. War paint, 
war dances, hysteria are minority manifestations. 
An ocean of anti-war mail flows into Congress. 
After two years of exposure to ceaseless barrages 
of propaganda, a majority of the American people, 
a very huge majority, is vehemently opposed to 
participation in the current foreign war. The mass 
reaction to war propaganda in 1941 has been alto- 
gether dissimilar to the reaction in 1916. 

Reference to just a few of the recent public- 
opinion samplings will furnish some idea of the 
strenuous opposition to war that is felt by the 
American public. One poll, the results of which 
were announced by Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chicago, registered 79.7 per 
cent of the voters against war entry. Another 
staged by the New York News showed 69.8 per 
cent of New York City, 70.5 per cent of the entire 
State voting “No” to the question: “Shall the 
United States enter the war to help Britain defeat 
Hitler?” Employing the same question, the Chicago 
Tribune sampled Illinois opinion, announced that 
80.79 per cent of the voters were opposed to war 
involvement. The Cantril Opinion Research Pro- 
ject registered 90 per cent lined up against inter- 
vention. A national Gallup Poll taken after the 
outbreak of the Nazi-Soviet war revealed an in- 
crease of anti-war sentiment from 76 per cent in 
June to 79 per cent in July. A survey of the 
Women’s National Committee to Keep the United 
States Out of War reported that 94.9 per cent of 
the nation’s women were opposed to war entry. 
When Congressman Fish requested his constitu- 
ents to give him their views on the question, 27,423 
voted to stay out of war, 3,038 to go in. 

A recent check-up of mail forwarded by the 
people to Congress supports the results furnished 
by the opinion-samplings. A few examples will 
suffice to give the general picture. Most of Senator 
Connally’s correspondents urged him “to keep us 
out of war.’ Of some four hundred letters a day 
reaching Senator Reynolds, only about ten were 
pro-war. Eighty per cent of the mail reaching 
Senator Gillette was anti-war. 99.9 per cent of 
Congressman Ludlow’s correspondence was against 
“any step that will lead us to war.” Of Senator 
Brook’s mail, “better than ninety per cent” was 
“anti-war.” 

There can be no doubt that in this month of 
August, 1941, a very substantial majority of the 
American people is strenuously opposed to war 
entry. Significant in this connection is the fact that 
the war party has never claimed a majority. The 
constantly reiterated assertions of the anti-war 
people that they have the majority, and a big one, 
have never been seriously disputed. The ceaseless 
drip, drip, drip of war incitement during the last 
two years from the printed page, the lecture plat- 
form, the screen and radio has not produced results. 

The 1939-41 mass resistance to war propaganda 
is all the more remarkable because the instruments 
of propaganda today are much more formidable 
than they were in 1916. In that year, the movies 











and news reels had not commenced to talk or to 
realize fully their tremendous propagandistic 
powers. There were no radios in American homes, 
no commentator voices penetrating to the Amer- 
ican mind. Without the aid of movies, news reels, 
radio, the 1916 propagandists induced the Amer- 
ican people to put on the national war paint. With 
newspapers, magazines, war books, lecture plat- 
forms; with movies and news reels that reach 
80,000,000 people weekly; with radio commentator 
voices that enter daily into millions of homes, with 
all these, the 1939-41 propagandists have not been 
able to duplicate the 1916 performance. 

The fact that not as many newspapers are beat- 
ing the war drums today as was the case in 1916 
does not explain the phenomenon. The defection of 
some newspapers from the war ranks is more than 
offset by the addition of movies, news reels and 
radio to these ranks. 

The movies and news reels have been powerful 
instruments in the 1939-41 drive. Out of Hollywood 
has come a succession of feature pictures designed 
to provoke the hysteria of hatred that leads to war. 
According to Senator Nye, a Wall Street invest- 
ment house recently made a study of movie indus- 
tries and reported that if Britain loses, seven of 
the eight leading companies will be wiped out. He 
asked the parents of America: “Are you ready to 
send your boys to bleed and die in Europe to make 
the world safe for the movie industry and its finan- 
cial backers?” The 20,000 movie houses in the 
nation have been characterized as 20,000 buildings 
in which, under the guise of entertainment, rallies 
for war are being frequently held, rallies to which 
admission is charged. Senator Nye declared he was 
informed that the movie industry has orders from 
somewhere requiring the news reels to have a 
minimum of seventy per cent devoted to war pic- 
tures. Whether this is true or not, it must be ad- 
mitted that the news reels have gone in strong for 
war pictures. A recent survey conducted by the 
College Men for Defense First of New York re- 
vealed that of 1,100 stories presented by the five 
American news-reel companies over a three-month 
period, 500 were about war, and that of these 1,100 
exhibits only seven showed the existence in the 
nation of a public opinion opposed to intervention. 
That many of the radio commentators have striven 
to build up the war spirit is undeniable. 

And yet, despite the persistent efforts of numer- 
ous influential newspapers and of swarms of lec- 
turers; despite the efforts of Hollywood, of many 
radio commentators, of groups of high-placed 
officials; despite all these prodigious and well 
planned efforts, no war spirit has arisen among the 
American people. The majority against war is to- 
day as large as it was in September, 1939. It may, 
indeed, be even larger. The informal debaters of 
the nineteen-twenties who contended that propa- 
ganda for war could not produce again in the 
United States the same effects it achieved in 1915- 
16, appear to have been prophets. If the United 
States enters the war, it will not be because the 
people have succumbed to war propaganda. The 
reason will lie elsewhere. 





A POLL OF THE DAILIES 


A NATIONWIDE poll, released to the public this 
month, shows the daily newspapers of the United 
States registering opposition to intervention now 
by a vote of more than two to one and opposition 
to future intervention by a lessened but still sub- 
stantial majority. The poll was conducted by the 
magazine, Editor & Publisher, and announced in 
its issue of August 2. On July 9 last, Editor & Pub- 
lisher forwarded a questionnaire to the 1,878 daily 
American newspapers lisited in its 1941 Year Book. 
871, or almost fifty per cent of the papers, replied. 
The outbreak of the Nazi-Soviet war, the American 
occupation of Iceland and the patrolling of the sea 
lanes by United States warships were already ac- 
complished facts, known to the newspaper editors 
when they answered the questionnaire. 

The questions put to the nation’s dailies and the 
results of the balloting follow: 

1. Do you favor immediate active military and 
naval participation in the war? 

Yes, 250. No, 615. 

2. Do you think the best interests of the United 
States will be conserved by avoiding conflict? 
Yes, 512. No, 316. 

In thirty-nine of the forty-eight States of the 
Union, the editors returned majorities against war. 
Only six States revealed an editorial sentiment for 
active participation. Newspapers of Florida voted 
10 to 9 for war now; Louisiana 3 to 1; Maine 5 to 0, 
Vermont 4 to 1, Virginia 7 to 3, Wyoming 4 to 1. 
In three other States, North Carolina, North Dako- 
ta and Rhode Island, the newspaper vote on this 
question was tie. 

Significant is the fact that not one of the heavily 
populated States voted for war now. Significant 
also is the overwhelming nature of the opposition 
to immediate intervention in all these populous 
States, except one. Only New York returned a close 
vote. New York newspapers voted 25 to 22 against 
war participation; California 38 to 20; Connecticut 
11 to 1; Illinois 43 to 7; Massachusetts 18 to 6; 
Michigan 23 to 3; Missouri 21 to 8; New Jersey 
11 to 4; Pennsylvania 47 to 13; Ohio 39 to 14; In- 
diana 35 to 12; Wisconsin 13 to 4; Texas 27 to 19. 

The more than two-to-one majority against war 
now dropped to less than two-to-one on the second 
question which brought in the idea of intervention 
at some future time. Arkansas, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, 
which either voted against war now or tied on the 
question, registered an editorial sentiment not ad- 
verse to future intervention. The States con- 
taining the bulk of the nation’s population voted 
against intervention at a future date. California 
newspapers voted 34 to 21 against future partici- 
pation; Illinois 37 to 9; Indiana 35 to 11; Massa- 
chusetts 14 to 9; Michigan 22 to 5; Missouri 17 to 
12; New Jersey 10 to 5; New York 25 to 23; Ohio 
37 to 16; Pennsylvania 40 to 17; Wisconsin 12 to 4. 

The Editor & Publisher questionnaire brings to 
light the fact that American dailies, as a whole, in 
1941 are not reacting in the presence of foreign 
war the way they reacted in 1915-16. J. A. T. 
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IF we had the example of a great Catholic who 
had met and grappled with problems such as we 
must face today, who knew something about life 
as it is lived in an industrial age, we would have an 
answer to the objection that the great leaders in 
the history of the Church faced entirely different 
circumstances in an entirely different world. We 
have such a man. We have had him for a long time. 
But few in our generation have heard the name of 
Von Ketteler. A champion of the poor, a pioneer in 
the field of social problems, a defender of the Faith 
of undaunted courage, a man as practical as a 
newspaper editor, an organizer as energetic as a 
John L. Lewis, a priest as sane and as saintly as 
any follower of Christ since the days of Saint Paul, 
a great student and a greater public servant, the 
forerunner of Leo XIII and Pius XI in the forma- 
tion of Catholic Social doctrine, an exemplar for 
Catholic Action to our own American Catholics— 
Wilhelm Emmanuel Von Ketteler, Baron of Miins- 
ter, Bishop of Mainz, Germany—1811-1877. 

How the life and works of this pioneer of pio- 
neers in Catholic Social teaching has been left un- 
touched by Catholic scholars for so long a time is 
a great mystery. Apart from a volume of George 
Metlake, Ketteler’s Social Reforms, published in 
1912 (and to which we are indebted for our knowl- 
edge of him), and a few smatterings here and 
there, most of which seem to have Metlake as the 
source, there is little in English concerning him. 
If there is one fruit that should come forth from 
our celebrations of Quadragesimo Anno and Rerum 
Nowarum, it should be a popular, widely circulated 
pamphlet on the life and teachings of Von Ketteler. 
Leo XIII called him “my great predecessor.” With- 
out a doubt the venerable Pontiff leaned heavily 
upon his writings for the material of Rerum No- 
varum. Forty years before the Encyclical was is- 
sued, Von Ketteler was preaching the principles 
later enunciated and actually putting them into 
practice in a way that was as effective and as mod- 
ern for that day as we could desire for our time. 

It is impossible to crowd into a few columns the 
daring exploits of this man and make the applica- 
tion we wish to make. The best we can do is to 
draw up certain indications and await with pa- 
tience thie work of the scholar who is to transform 
the volumes of German script that now lie dormant 
in some dusty library and make them live again. 

Von Ketteler was called by his enemies the “Fight- 
ing Bishop.” A fighting Bishop indeed he was, but 
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not in the sense that his enemies would have 
wished to attach to the title. He was a soldier of 
Christ who felt that his place was in the front-line 
trenches. He was a priest of God first, last and 
always. When his good name was smeared by in- 
sult and opprobrium, he answered not a word. He 
let his life be his defense. Let one word of error, 
one remark derogatory to the Church or religion 
be uttered by anyone, no matter how high his sta- 
tion—be it Bismarck or one of Bismarck’s brain- 
trust—and the fighting Bishop came into action 
with all guns open. 

Von Ketteler was possessed with the notion that 
society belonged to Almighty God and that Chris- 
tian principles should rule the world. Controversy 
was meat and drink to him. Not mere argument 
for argument’s sake, not discussion purely for the 
clarification of ideas, not diatribe in defense of per- 
sonal reputation—but the forceful use of pen and 
oratory to protect the rights of the underprivi- 
leged, to preserve the fundamental rights of reli- 
gion, to blast into bits the encroachment of the 
state on the lives of its citizens, to break the death- 
grip of the Liberalist on the reins of society, to 
ward off the advancing inroads of Socialism in the 
realm of the workers—a champion of the weak 
who never lost the essential dignity that had been 
bestowed upon him by ordination, an apostle of 
public opinion who had confidence in the power of 
the written and the spoken word, a knight-errant 
of the Lord who gave no quarter to the enemy and 
asked no respite in return. 

To Ketteler the burning issue of the age was the 
social question. It was not some far-off, hazy, im- 
ageless dream. It was of the air he breathed, of the 
streets he walked on, of the bread he ate at his 
table. It was of his life, living. He walked with God 
but he lived with God’s children. To him the social 
problem was not some isolated phenomenon of a 
future day. It was real, tangible and the immediate 
objective of his priestly mission. It was intertwined 
with political life. It was a festering sore because it 
lacked the vitamins of spirituality. It was a part of 
the educational life of the nation. It was a cause 
closely linked with that of the kingdom of God. 

He entered the political arena and became the 
representative of his district in the German Parlia- 
ment on two occasions. I doubt that he would ad- 
vocate the same today. At the time it was a logical 
move. He resigned his place during Bismarck’s re- 
gime when the storm of anti-Catholic bigotry in 











the Parliament made his efforts useless and threat- 
ened to bring discredit upon his episcopal position. 

He flooded Germany with the works of his pen. 
He took the lead in every social reform put forth 
in his day. He borrowed any decent idea that the 
Socialists produced. He inspired the clergy to put 
off their indolent attitude and act. Those of his 
own who refused to follow he treated with patient 
charity, and accepted their opposition with benig- 
nant tolerance. To the poor he was a father, to the 
unregenerated rich a scourge, to the workingman a 
savior. Hospitals and orphanages sprang up from 
his poverty, homes for needy boys and girls found 
their beginnings in his zeal, trade unions got under 
way through his initiative and courage, workmen’s 
associations of various kinds, cooperatives and 
credit unions blossomed forth as the fruit of his 
teaching and his labors. When he died he left as a 
great heritage a social program of definite action 
through which the Center Party later became a 
revitalizing influence in the whole nation. It proved 
the rock that broke the iron fist of Bismarck. 

There was no Rerum Novarum in his day. He 
was his own encyclical. There were no hundred 
years of destructive social experiments from the 
ruins of which he could guide his course. He was 
his own prophet and prophesy he did. The warnings 
that he uttered in great detail in 1848 we have seen 
come to pass with calamitous results in 1941 

What was the practical technique that Ketteler 
evolved from his study, experimentation and ex- 
perience? Is it applicable to our generation? The 
paramount issue of all society, to Ketteler, was 
society itself—the frightful inequalities of life 
which gave rise to the still more tortuous errors 
advanced to right them. Intimately allied with the 
social question was that of political reform. In the 
early days of his public life his thoughts were con- 
centrated almost solely on reform through person- 
al sanctification. He never lost sight of that aim, 
but as time went on he developed definite plans 
and programs to bring about his desired ends. 

Space does not permit a detailed application of 
his program to our present needs. The three gen- 
eral propositions, however, which we can derive 
from his thought, point out what is lacking in our 
own programs. The first was strength through or- 
ganization. “One good organization is better than a 
thousand speeches,” was his dictum. Nevertheless, 
he never envisioned organization merely for the 
sake of numbers. It must be an “organic” organ- 
ization. He smashed to bits what we might call the 
“atomic theory” of the Liberalists, namely that 
men are merely isolated individuals who neither 
need nor should look for a common link that would 
make of them one body. His thought of human 
society coincided with the principle of solidarity as 
expressed in the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. This organic unity can be achieved in only 
one way .. . through the motivating power of the 
charity of Christ. 

The charity of Christ? It sounds like a common- 
place to us. The reason for that is because we have 
made it such. It is the real spark that is missing in 
our own Catholic Action. We have substituted a 





spontaneous, almost superficial gesture of friend- 
liness and good-will or, what is worse, an attitude 
of intolerance for the genuine spirit of Christ. 

We have organizations unnumbered. They are 
organically constituted in the sense that we are 
bound together in Faith and obedience to the Vicar 
of Christ. But in the actual working out of our pro- 
grams for social and political reform they bog 
down, because the unifying power of the genuine 
charity of Christ is weak. That charity of Christ 
involves sacrifice; it denotes suffering. It begins in 
unselfishness, perseveres through patience and is 
consummated in total surrender to a common 
cause. It will never be built on the sands of per- 
sonal advantage. Mere tolerance for the opinions 
of others who differ with our interpretation of 
things will prove an insufficient prop. The personal 
liberty of thought and word and action that we 
enjoy as Catholics must be submerged in the 
broader, more far-reaching platform of a definite, 
official program. But no program of action, no mat- 
ter how definitely stated, no matter how detailed 
in its outline, will be of any lasting avail unless 
there is a corresponding development of the charity 
of Christ in the heart of each individual. 

Von Ketteler, in one of his sermons, enumerates 
the schemes put forth in his time for the solution 
of social problems. They parallel various proposals 
of our own time with amazing similarity. Then he 
remarks: “they are no doubt of more or less value, 
and some of them may prove effective—but for the 
healing of our social evils they are only a drop in 
the ocean. In fact, all the wisdom in the world is 
powerless and silent in the presence of this gigan- 
tic task.”” We read the echo of that warning in 
Quadragesimo Anno: “social reconstruction must 
be preceded by a profound renewal of the Christian 
spirit—otherwise all our endeavors will be futile, 
and our social edifice will be built not upon a rock, 
but upon shifting sands.” 

What is needed now, what has been missing up 
to the present, is an army of soldiers who are will- 
ing to suffer valiantly, oblivious of time and pres- 
ent results, in the preservation of that ideal. The 
greatest proof we can offer of that statement is the 
contrast of the fate of the efforts of Karl Marx 
and Bishop Von Ketteler. They were contempo- 
raries. Both heard the rumblings of the Industrial 
Revolution in 1848. At that time, and in the imme- 
diate years following, Von Ketteler was a national 
figure in Germany; Marx was still a visionary 
thinker. Yet the name of Marx has come rattling 
down the years. That of Ketteler is buried in dust. 

The followers of Marx have taken over an em- 
pire, helped to create the vicious monstrosity 
known as Nazism, split in twain the sovereignty of 
Spain, despoiled Finland, annexed half the Balkans, 
spread through the world until even we here in 
America have felt the disquieting effect of their 
diabolical propaganda. The followers of Von Ket- 
teler are still looking for a “solution.” The name 
of Marx has been memorialized through the fanatic 
devotion of millions of his clients. The name of 
Ketteler has been lost in a maze as his spiritual 
descendants busy themselves about many things. 
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BODIES BUT NO SOULS 


GLANCE at any candid photograph of our young 
men in camp, and on the faces of many you can 
read a spirit that is becoming general. They are 
young fellows from the farms and the factories, 
clerks, mechanics and day-laborers; in other words, 
a fair cross-section of all Americans within their 
age limit. They are in camp, and many of them do 
not know why. The expression on the faces of 
most is serious, but on some it is depressed, almost 
hapless. As J. L. O’Brien wrote in a popular maga- 
zine some months ago, “here is depicted not the 
vision of crusaders on a glorious mission, but just 
heartsick lads who serve, and ask not why.” They 
are the sons and the brothers, most of them, of 
that eighty per cent of the American people who 
are determined that this country shall not be 
dragged into a foreign war. 

But this note is not an appeal for all lovers of 
peace to stand fast. It is, rather, an appeal for the 
welfare of our young men in the military camps. 
It is a demand that this Government of ours rec- 
ognize that these boys have souls as well as bodies. 
It is an insistent demand that the Government rec- 
ognize the need of providing for the welfare of 
their souls as well as of their bodies. 

Provision has been made for chaplains, and for 
that we are grateful. But this provision is not 
extraordinarily generous, and should be made more 
liberal. Not long ago General George C. Marshall, 
chief of staff of the Army, is reported to have said: 
“There is no fear that any young man will suffer 
spiritual loss during the period of his military ser- 
vice, and we believe that the young soldier will 
return to his home with a keener understanding of 
the sacred ideals for which our churches stand.” 

That assurance means little as long as sexual 
promiscuity is condoned in the camps, provided 
that medical precautions are employed. It means 
nothing when a company commandant can tell 
these boys: “Sure, go ahead, and have your fun, 
but take that prophylactic packet with you, and 
report when you get back.” It means less than 
nothing when a young recruit cannot leave the 
camp on pass or furlough without showing the 
authorities that he has his prophylactic packet 
with him. And it is a mockery when the young man 
returns infected and, provided that he has followed 
regulations, is formally registered as one who has 
fallen ill “in line of duty,” and thereafter suffers 
no loss of time or pay. 

It strikes us that the first job of our post com- 
mandants is, in the words of a young soldier, to 
“remove the occasion by cleaning up the neighbor- 
ing joints, instead of following the line of least re- 
sistance, and providing prophylactics.” If you agree 
with this young man, write your Senators and 
your Congressman, asking that the Army Regula- 
tions which prescribe that contraceptives must be 
stocked in every camp, be repealed. 

When that is done, the very definite assurances 
of General Marshall will mean something. Unless it 


is done, those assurances are a mockery. 
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AT SEA 


THAT was a mysterious meeting between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill in the fogs of the Northern Atlantic. 
The statement given to the worid by the Rt. 
Hon. Clement Atlee, Lord Privy Seal, on the 
morning of August 14, does not lessen but, 
rather, deepens the mystery, since it leaves as 
much unsaid as it says. What did the President 
and the Premier actually discuss behind this 
veil of secrecy? For there is nothing in the 
statement which could not have been formu- 
lated by the President and the Prime Minister 
through their ordinary channels of communi- 
cation. 

The general tenor of the statement appears 
to forecast either a League of Nations to be 
formed by Great Britain and the United States 
after the war, or a sort of super-government 
for the world, under the joint direction of the 
two countries. But all countries will be aided to 
fulfil their rightful aspirations, and a program 
of universal disarmament will be inaugurated, 
to the end that a lasting world peace, guaran- 
teed by the mutual regard of all nations, can 
be secured. 

With the hope expressed in the statement for 
universal peace, a world made heart-sick by 
the butchery now entering its third bloody 
year, is in agreement. But that hope is doomed 
unless the plans initiated by Great Britain and 
this country incorporate the fundamental prin- 
ciple that Governments as well as men are 
bound by the natural and the Divine laws. Be- 
cause it excluded the one power which insisted 
upon the recognition by all of the obligations 
based upon justice and charity, the first League 
of Nations failed. That power was the Church. 

With no idea of the supernatural, but in a 
mood of realism, Napoleon once said that rec- 
ognition by the Pope was worth a host of regi- 
ments. Participation by the Vicar of Christ in 
plans to rebuild a world brought low by disre- 
gard of Christ and His doctrine, will impart to 
political efforts an efficacy which the wisdom 
of statesmen cannot give them. But let the 
Vicar of Christ be excluded, and their end will 
be confusion. 

The omission in the statement of any ref- 
erence to religious liberty may be significant. 
Is it a peace-offering to Soviet atheism? 
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SILK STOCKINGS 


THERE is a shortage, as we gather from hectic 
accounts in the newspapers, of silk stockings, 
and of other garments fashioned from the toil 
of the moth on the mulberry. Our modern Her- 
ricks can no longer sing of “Whenas in silks 
my Julia goes,” but must attune their songs to 
the iron lyre of Julia Ward Howe’s “Weave no 
more silks, you Lyons looms!” But we have no 
regrets on the score of a lack of rustling silks, 
for American women spend far too much on 
their clothes. They think that they must ap- 
pear daily even as the lilies of the field, whereas 
their grandmothers, with a sense of fitness, re- 
served their frills and furbelows for wear on 
Sunday. 

Perhaps this war in Europe can teach our 
women, and some of the population who pass 
as men, a simpler style in dress. But what con- 
cerns us is the fate of the workers in silk who 
cannot be immediately placed in some other 
gainful occupation. What is of even deeper con- 
cern is that other peace-time productions will 
be similarly affected, and that, as far as the 
public knows, no plans have yet been made to 
absorb them in other industries. 

To the deprivations caused by all these prep- 
arations for war or, more correctly, for an ade- 
quate national defense, are we going to add 
another and even more distressing period of 
nation-wide unemployment? That is a fearful 
possibility against which immediate precautions 
should be taken. 

According to present indications, Congress 
will enact legislation requiring the American 
people to pay a tax-bill in the coming year of 
more than three billion dollars. It is even pos- 
sible that the sum demanded will be higher, 
and if we are thrown into war, it will assuredly 
be much higher in the following year. This 
somber possibility suggests the question of 
what will be left to tax. If factories are closed 
down in favor of munition plants, and their 
workers are left unprovided for, we shall cer- 
tainly inaugurate a period of unemployment 
such as this country, the victim of periodic 
economic upheavals, has never beheld. 

Silk stockings are not important. But the 
policy which deprives us of silk may, if unskil- 
fully applied to other industries, end in depriv- 
ing millions of food. 











THE LOSS OF ALL 


RECENT statements by official British spokes- 
men are reassuring. Hard times are ahead, but 
victory is certain. As Alfred Duff Cooper, until 
recently British Minister of Information, said on 
his arrival in New York last week, perhaps these 
statements have been a bit too optimistic. He 
agrees that victory is certain, but the English must 
not believe that it is just around the corner. 

For some months, it has been the opinion of 
this Review that Hitler had shot his bolt. His fero- 
cious air-attacks on Great Britain, continued long 
after it had become plain that they did not shatter 
the British morale, were like the behavior of a man 
who is lashed into a fury when he sees his enemy 
escaping, and seeks vengeance by breaking up his 
enemy’s household furniture. Hitler’s expedition 
against Stalin has relieved the pressure on Great 
Britain, and even should he take Russia, the value 
of the conquest is at least open to question. Like 
Napoleon, he may find that the prize is fortune’s 
last smile before he loses all. 

If, then, Great Britain’s ultimate success is as- 
sured, and if, as her apologists assert, Great Britain 
is in no immediate danger, what is the danger that 
threatens this country? Is it so immediate and ex- 
treme that we must turn half our factories into 
munition plants, keep cur young men in camps for 
an indefinite period, tax ourselves until we stagger 
under the load, and send munitions to every part 
of the world, except to countries under Hitler’s con- 
trol? 

Is our danger such that our best policy is to 
align ourselves openly with Great Britain by de- 
claring war against Hitler? 

To that last question, the American people re- 
turn an emphatic “‘No.” Every poll of public opinion 
shows that the American people do not consider it 
their duty to engage actively in this foreign war. 
On the promise that our armies would not be sent 
abroad, the present Administration was chosen by 
the people. That promise holds until this country 
is attacked, or until it becomes morally certain that 
an attack is imminent. 

But England may fall, it is argued. In that case, 
Hitler will direct his attack against the United 
States. 

The premise and the conclusion are alike pure 
assumptions. But granting them for the moment, 
it does not follow that we should send another 
American Expeditionary Force to fight Hitler on 
European fields. What follows is that that we must 
take measures to defend ourselves in a world cursed 
by war. On that conclusion, there is no dissent 
among the American people. 

We can build up a defense so powerful that no 
Government would dare attack us. We have all the 
natural resources, and we can have all that is neces- 
sary to turn these resources into instruments of 
military defense. In addition, we have the men, 
and we have the spirit that will urge us to defend 
our homes. 

But much of what we have will be lost, if we 
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are led into a foreign war against our will. Re- 
iuctant armies do not win victories, or even drawn 
battles. A Government that tricks its people into 
war loses that without which governments can- 
not long endure—the support which a people gladly 
give every Government which they believe to be an 
instrument for the promotion of the common good. 
Of all peoples we cannot hope for victory, if, like 
galley-slaves, we are chained to the oars. 

Is our stated policy of “all aid to Great Britain, 
short of war,” to be abandoned? If that abandon- 
ment is contemplated, the American people are en- 
titled to know the reasons for the change. Is it 
now our policy to give an “all-out aid to Great 
Britain, regardless of war’? If so, we are assured- 
ly entitled to demand the reason why. 

Congress alone can declare war. Congress, then, 
is bound by its oath to defeat every subterfuge 
which threatens to bring us into an undeclared war. 
If Congress proves faithless to that oath, we have 
lost more than any man now living can calculate. 
Only our children, on whom the burden will fall, 
will know how bitter is the ruin of all for which 
the Constitution stands. 


THE DOCTOR'S BILL 


LAST week, Dr. Daniel D. Murphy died in Ames- 
bury, one of the famous “little towns” of Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Murphy was a former President of 
the American Medical Association, and a physi- 
cian of unusual skill. But his greatest distinction, 
we think, is that “he never sent a bill to a patient, 
unless it was requested.” 

We may thank God that many physicians of 
this fine type are still with us. They are not trades- 
men, eager to make a profit, but members of an 
honored profession, sworn to do all that is possible 
to alleviate the ills to which this flesh is heir. In a 
world that has gone mad with lust for power and 
wealth, they walk austerely on paths of benefi- 
cence, and their lives revive our faith in the good- 
ness of human nature. 

It is well to erect monuments to the memory of 
these men. It is better, we venture to think, to give 
them enough to eat, decent clothes, a comfortable 
house, and an opportunity to provide for their 
families. In his younger days, Dr. Murphy prob- 
ably billed his patients, and discontinued the prac- 
tice after discovering that the returns did not pay 
for paper and postage. The last of all bills to be 
paid are school bills and the doctor’s bill. 

Medicine is not a business. Any attempt to make 
it a business turns it into a racket. Medicine is a 
science and an art, and the physician is a member 
of a profession. As a professional man, his first 
interest must be the welfare of his patient, not 
the size of his fee. The profession is having its 
troubles today, chiefly, we think, because some 
physicians are more like Al Capone than Dr. Mur- 
phy. Perhaps one of the best ways of killing this 
racketeering and, at the same time, of avoiding 
State-controlled medicine, is to ask the doctor for 
his bill, and then to pay it promptly. 
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EVERYMAN 


THE beautiful story recorded in the Gospel for 
tomorrow (Saint Luke, x, 30-37) was told by Our 
Lord in reply to a question proposed by “a certain 
lawyer.” Unlike the Pharisees, this man was not 
trying to discredit Jesus in the eyes of the people, 
but was honestly endeavoring to learn how to save 
his soul. “Master, what must I do to gain eternal 
life?” When Jesus asked him his understanding 
of the Law of God, he answered by quoting the 
great precept of the love of God above all things, 
and of our neighbor as ourselves. But, he pursued, 
“who is my neighbor?” 

He was indeed an honest man, this inquirer, 
anxious to face his difficulties squarely. Knowing 
what was in his mind, Jesus told this story about 
the Jew who, on a trip to Jericho, fell in with rob- 
bers and was beaten and left lying half-dead on 
the roadside. A priest and a Levite passing by saw 
him, but they did not tarry to help him. That task 
of mercy was undertaken by a Samaritan, a mem- 
ber of a race held in small esteem at Jerusalem. 
The Samaritans, it must be owned, thought the 
Jews a boastful, luxury-loving people, who prided 
themselves on their position as the Chosen Race, 
but did little or nothing to live in a manner becom- 
ing this dignity. In their turn, the Jews considered 
the Samaritans to be no better than a lawless crowd 
of pagans. Yet it was a member of this group, liv- 
ing outside the Law, who truly observed the great 
law of love by treating even a hated Jew as a 
neighbor, to be loved and aided in his need. 

The lesson which Our Lord teaches in this story 
is one that some of us never learn. The “neighbor” 
whom we must love as ourselves is not only a 
member of our family, or some cherished friend, 
or a business or professional associate, or a fellow- 
countryman. He is all these, and more besides. He 
may be a Jew or a Gentile; a black, white, red, or 
yellow man; a friend or an enemy, for he is every 
member of the human race, and his name is Every- 
man. If we can learn that lesson, we shall advance 
steadily along the road that leads to the Kingdom 
of God. 

Unfortunately, even Catholics are sometimes 
heard to say: “I don’t like Negroes,” or “I can’t 
abide Jews.” Usually this is nothing worse than 
a lightheaded remark, but with some it reflects 
the speaker’s conviction that he has been formed 
from a very superior clay which never enters into 
the composition of a Jew or a Negro. It ought to 
be clear to every Catholic that no Christian can 
be a Jew-baiter or a Negro-hater without violating 
the fundamental law of the Gospel of Christ. When 
we attribute to ourselves any superiority over 
others, especially any exclusive excellence based 
upon our race or color, we are very poor Chris- 
tians and, quite probably, on the way to become 
victims of a distressing type of mental disease. 

It may be well, incidentally, to ask if any injured 
person or persons are lying about unaided in our 
own homes. We can play the Good Samaritan there 
quite as well as we can along the road, and perhaps 
oftener. 
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CRONIN NOVEL 


Eprror: The reviewer of The Keys of the Kingdom 
(AMERICA, July 26) missed the insinuating vicious- 
ness of the book. Admittedly the “thews and 
sinews of the Cronin clientele are .. . U. S. women’s 
clubs.” How they and their ilk will grovel on the 
low and lewd picture of the Catholic priesthood 
drawn by Cronin! 

Your reviewer even begs the question. He says: 
“Father Francis . . . tinged with indifferentism .. . 
would just as soon quote . . . Confucius .. . as 
Christ.” Rank humanitarianism! Christ is Divine, 
supernatural, as is His Church. We dare not com- 
promise. 

What else can we read into the false stigmata 
but a reviling of Teresa Neumann and the preser- 
vation of her life only by daily Communion? 

AMERICA is so widely read, and by such a splen- 
did reading public. Dare we play them false? 

Omaha, Neb. P. W. BURKE 


EpitTor: I protest, vehemently, against the com- 
mendation by Father Gardiner of The Keys of the 
Kingdom. The book is an outrage . . . Cronin has 
made a pretty thorough job of it in his book; he 
has not left untouched much—seminary, parish 
priests, the bishop and his curia, the foreign mis- 
sions, nuns, doctrine, attitude, policy and practice, 
persons. All are distorted and ridiculed. The pic- 
tures are overdrawn to the point of the ludicrous. 
But the superficial . . . will read the book by the 
hundreds of thousands. The anti-clericalism of the 
altogether too many in that throng will be nour- 
ished and made articulate by Cronin. 
Fall River, Mass. Cuas. P. TRAINOR, S.S. 


EprTor: These unfortunate notices which have ap- 
peared from certain quarters of Catholic thought 
have hurt me very deeply. I cannot conceive how a 
work written with such sincerity and, if I may say 
so, purity of intention could arouse antagonism of 
this nature. The whole purpose of the book is to 
preach tolerance, humility, generosity and liberal- 
ity of spirit as against the material values which 
are poisoning the world today. 

Bluehill, Me. A. J. CRONIN 
Eprtror: That Dr. Cronin’s recent novel is open to 
criticism, I am quite ready to admit; in fact, my 
review clearly indicated two points where the book 
must be read with caution. But I cannot under- 
stand criticizing a book for things that are not 
found in it. In The Keys of the Kingdom no normal 
person who knows what the words mean can find 
a single passage that is, in any sense, “lewd” or 
“pornographic.” 

One who finds fault with my review of the book, 


asks: “Why, to cut right through the whole evil 
in the book, why approve bringing out before lay 
eyes the weakness and the evils that are to be 
found here and there in priests and Bishops?” Well, 
the Holy Spirit has done just that, in telling us the 
story of the Apostles’ human failings. 

Why must it be thought that weaknesses of 
priests portrayed in novels are intended by the 
author to be typical, to defame the priesthood? An 
author paints these traits, not because they are 
typical, but precisely because they are individual, 
personal. Father Mealey, Canon Sleeth, Father 
Francis in the novel are not supposed to be typical 
of the priesthood—they are individual characters, 
and must be judged on that ground, and individ- 
uals, even clerics, do have faults. 

“Chip-on-the-shoulder” criticism keeps alive the 
impression that Catholics revel in witch-hunting. 

New York, N. Y. HAROLD C. GARDINER 


NUNS' HABITS 


Eprror: To take issue with someone who states 
that he actually saw over 200 nuns exhausted with 
the heat is probably temerity on my part. But 
frankly I think it must be a slight overstatement. 

For about twenty-four years now I have been 
closely associated with nuns and never once, on 
even the hottest of days, have I ever seen one who 
did not look cool, or ever heard one of them com- 
plain of the heat. And I do not think it was because 
they were trying to make the spirit rule the flesh. 

Actually, in summer the Sisters wear a habit of 
a different weight from their winter garb; though 
just as voluminous, it is much cooler. And to me 
any change in the habits of the various Orders 
would be truly tragic—I mean any appreciable 
change. Any young woman, contemplating the Sis- 
terhood, who would be deterred from entering the 
convent simply because she thought the clothing 
“excessively heavy and uncomfortable” just isn’t 
convent material. 

I am not enough of a scientist—or whatever one 
should be to know such things—but I do not think 
clothes have a great deal to do with making peo- 
ple hot or cold. Witness the superabundance of 
girls who are hatless, stockingless and dressless in 
shorts and halters. . . . But still the girls perspire; 
still they complain of hot weather. Which leads me 
to think that clothes cannot be blamed too much. 
And, too, on those same hot days we have ladies 
who do not object to a fur hanging over their 
shoulders or on their arms. 

I have wandered far afield, I suppose, but what 
I really want to say is that the Sisters and their 
habits are all right and no one should get heated 
up over them. The nuns do not. 

Worcester, Mass. JILL McCLaup 
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CATHOLIC FICTION: 1. ACHILLES’ HEEL 


JOSEPH BELVEDERE 








HOW good that Catholics disagree among them- 
selves on many things. It is a happy and a healthy 
sign. On the subject of fiction, however, our diver- 
sity of opinion amounts to confusion—even a cheer- 
ful confusion, except that it is too careless. Editors 
may be sure that their selections satisfy only a 
minority of readers; reviewers, that their critical 
principles are not generally held; authors, that 
their stories are almost reverenced in some homes 
and laughed at in others. 

Our fiction, particularly, is hopelessly hit-or- 
miss. We pay no attention to its simplest and most 
essential elements. Our ignorance in this respect is 
amusing, but it is the amusement of indifference. 
The time has come for us to realize the immanent 
greatness of Catholic fiction, a greatness which it 
has achieved in other centuries and which is being 
attained in other countries. It is important for us 
now to clarify the nature of fiction, to discuss it 
back and forth, to discover what it is and what 
it is not; and, for the present, this is to be done 
with the purpose of eliminating some of its evils 
and weaknesses. These faults are not exclusively 
Catholic, of course, but they are particularly no- 
ticeable in our fiction because we have a right to 
expect that they should not be there at all. 

The first of these faults is a positive evil, a subtle 
and dangerous doctrine which we may call the 
doctrine of the double standard. It is a two-headed 
idiot. Out of one mouth sounds the astounding 
dictum that virtue is always rewarded; out of the 
other, that vice is always punished. This, unfor- 
tunately, is the sickening sermon of a thousand 
tales; sickening because it simply is not true. Cath- 
olics know very well that the checks made out to 
virtue and vice are honored only in Heaven and 
Hell. Good people have happy and prosperous lives, 
but they also have wretched ones. Ladies and 
gentlemen of vice have wretched lives, but they 
also have happy and prosperous ones. These are 
simple truths, yet writers constantly ignore them 
by representing virtue as a kind of Rumpelstilskin 
password to the possession of all earthly good. 

Catholic fiction is full of the fallacy of the double 
standard. The plot of a recent story, for example, is 
typical. It concerns a boy and his father. Lad visits 
church daily, there to pray for the conversion of 
Dad, who is a drunkard. One day, hurrying to 
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church, Lad is struck down by an automobile and 
taken to a hospital. Dad, of course, rushes over. 
There is a tearful explanation, after which Dad 
turns his face to the wall and sobs out an admir- 
able promise to God. If Lad recovers, he will give 
up drinking. He will even attend Mass regularly. 
Then we take fond farewell of the author as he 
shows us the final scene: on their way to Sunday 
Mass we see a sober and solicitous father and his 
boy, hobbling along on “temporary crutches.” 

Now, this story is quite probable. It may even be 
true. It may be the story of the author’s actual 
conversion, told in grateful repentance. But still 
the horrible thought suggests itself: suppose the 
boy had died? It would be nothing short of logical 
for the father then to revert to the taproom; just 
as the Philip Carey in Of Human Bondage loses 
his faith in God because God does not remove his 
deformity. 

It is this kind of conditional faith which the 
doctrine of the double standard encourages. It is 
mandatory for our writers to avoid it altogether, 
under the charge of giving scandal. It is doubly 
perilous because it is such an attractive fallacy, 
because it is humanly tied up with the human de- 
sire for beatitude, with the human wish to anti- 
cipate the happiness of Heaven in the happiness 
of earth. But as long as we are still members of 
the Church Militant, we obviously cannot belong 
to the Church Triumphant. 

And, further, there is a certain natural law by 
which, in the ordinary course of events, the good 
tend to be rewarded and the evil to be punished 
even while the human soul is in transit through 
the world. In her time, for instance, Anna Kar- 
enina’s sin brought her the sharp disapproval of 
society. She felt it personally. In our time, divorce 
and adultery seem to occur with impunity, but 
nonetheless there is a sanction, national rather 
than personal; their evil effects will appear in 
time. And we do observe, for instance, the prob- 
abilities that a temperate man will have a good 
stomach (though he may be killed by an infection), 
whereas a gluttonous man will suffer acute indi- 
gestion at one time or another (though he may 
grow a red nose and live to be a hundred). 

But these probabilities are not very probable. 
There are too many other causes, conditions and 

















circumstances affecting them. In any case, even 
when these sanctions operate as a natural law, 
they do not fall like a thunderbolt, nor with any 
of the drama, or finality, or definiteness, which 
will accompany the Divine decision on the day of 
judgment. We all know this. Hence, there is no 
reason any longer to tolerate the fallacy of the 
double standard in our fiction. It must be exter- 
minated without compromise. 

Another weakness of Catholic fiction is that our 
stories are too obviously Catholic. They are too 
obviously Catholic in the sense that we fill them 
to overflowing with the externals of Catholicism. 
It is customary, if an author wishes to portray the 
Catholicism of one of his characters, to point out 
that he goes to Mass, or carries beads, or drops in 
at church every Tuesday to light a candle. But we 
ought to ask, is this not too facile, too shallow? 
Few writers take the trouble, because they cannot, 
of describing the Catholicism of a Catholic by refer- 
ences to his mind as it plays on things not directly 
connected with the Church. Anyone can see that 
Chaucer’s prioress is a Catholic, but so is the wife 
of Bath. 

In other words, some of our writers make the 
mistake of trying to be clannish, of supposing that 
their stories are read only by the best Catholics. 
They forget that the Catholic Church is catholic, 
that though we are one with respect to doctrine 
and the Sacraments, we are many with respect to 
sacramentals, or missions, or novenas. Not all of us 
have cousins who are priests; nor are we all thor- 
ough-going and enthusiastic converts; nor has the 
Catholic Encyclopedia sold 25,000,000 copies. 

A third weakness of ours is our preoccupation 
with the moral and intellectual problem of ob- 
scenity in fiction. It has become a veritable log- 
jam, for upon this question we have piled up a 
rather immovable body of opinions and pronounce- 
ments, most of which are not to the point, any- 
way; and on account of our fretting over the evil 
of obscenity in non-Catholic fiction, we have over- 
looked subtler evils—like that of the double stand- 
ard—in our own. 

For the problem arises, of course, not from Cath- 
olic fiction itself, but from our reading of non- 
Catholic fiction; and, in considering it, we should 
cut through to the central point at once. All of us 
are agreed that obscenity, whether essential or in- 
cidental in a work of fiction, is to be condemned 
because it is in itself immoral and because it may 
injure the morals of even one reader. But this is 
a reserve argument. All Catholics, as Catholics, 
use it because it appears to be the first argument. 
It is the primary argument, however, only in the 
sense that it is the ultimate one; and, as such, it is 
really the last. All Catholics, who are also sensitive 
to the requirements of fiction, know that the argu- 
ment to be brought forward is that obscenity is 
invariably in bad taste. This is the central point; 
it is not a religious argument; it is a literary one, 
and it suffices. 

A fourth weakness of our fiction is, that our 
writers tend to confuse its subject matter with the 
subject matter of religion and philosophy. Too 





often, our tales are sermons on faith and morals, 
whereas, the subject matter of fiction, broadly 
speaking, is life. Life is large; it includes anything 
and everything; it includes even sermons on faith 
and morals. The real distinction is, after all, in the 
treatment which fiction gives to life. That remark- 
able book, Brother Petroc’s Return, certainly was 
about religion and philosophy; but, in a special 
sense, it was more about life, chiefly because the 
writer was not a philosopher, but a novelist. 

We must also build up for ourselves an under- 
standing of the nature of fiction; and to this end 
we can all contribute our suggestions to the gen- 
eral fund of ideas. The first fact about fiction is, 
that fiction is an art. It is the art of telling a story. 
The story-teller must tell a story in the only way 
allowed him—artfully. This means that his pur- 
pose, no less than that of the priest, is to teach. 
The main difference is, that the priest never loses 
sight of this end, but the artist should. It means 
that the writer’s purpose, no less than that of the 
priest, is to amuse. The main difference is, that 
the priest should occasionally lose sight of this end, 
but the artist never. Otherwise they have ex- 
changed roles, against the nature of things. 

The second truth about the art of fiction is, that 
it is artificial. Life is real, but fiction is fictitious. 
Fiction does not represent or reflect life in the 
sense that the author holds up a mirror to it, 
wherein we see life as it really is. In the first place, 
realism of this kind is impossibly beyond the power 
of any man; besides, the representation would be 
too real, and fiction is never more than imitation. 

Third, fiction should be as non-committal as life. 
In this respect only, fiction should imitate life as 
faithfully as it can. Of itself, life tells us nothing. 
As it goes on from day to day, it makes no run- 
ning comments on itself, nor does it explain. Events 
happen, incidents occur, a huge narrative is con- 
structed about us, but never does it pause and tell 
us, in so many plain words, its whys and where- 
fores. At best, life consents and dissents only in 
accordance with the natural law mentioned in con- 
nection with the double standard. To that extent, 
life moralizes, but not in any way that would be 
understood by a child. We perceive the good and 
the evil side by side, we glimpse its laws one mo- 
ment only to see its contradictions the next, but 
it does not reveal itself to us. It is left for man 
to do that. History records it, philosophy explains 
it, literature imitates it; and religion gives the clues 
to all of them. But life neither smiles nor frowns; 
its mouth is closed like the mouth of the Sphinx. 
Fiction should be as non-committal. 

Finally, whatever discussions we undertake, 
whether to show what fiction is or is not, whether 
we defend or attack, we ought to look forward to 
the time when Catholic fiction in America reaches 
a mature and intelligent position. The story-tell- 
ing instinct in us is strong, because, more than 
others, we have wonders to tell, and we love to 
have an audience. We should not ask ourselves 
impatiently, when will our great Catholic novel 
appear? The great Catholic novel will come when 
the soil and air of America ace congenial to it. 
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THE CORNFIELD 


I shall see the gold corn ripen 
Springing bright beneath my hand 
When the south wind and the sunlight 
Bring the summer to the land. 


O my grief was like the winter 
Which was eager to depart, 

And the wind that shakes the barley 
Shakes the sorrow from my heart. 


In the green and silver woodland 
Where the sapling oaks are thinned 
There are echoes in the sunshine 
There is laughter in the wind. 


Though the windmill turns no longer 
And the miller lets it be, 

Yet the wind is on the barley 

Till the fields are like the sea. 


To the haystack on the skyline 
See the sunlit meadows roll, 
And the wind that shakes the barley 
Shakes the sorrow from my soul. 
ELIZABETH BELLOC 


REALIZATION 


When he whose name, awe-mentioned, called to mind 
The hectic world of masterful pretenses 
And heart-accelerating strife, resigned, 
Familiars vowed the man had lost his senses. 
Why should that monarch of material things, 
He who had thirsted for, drunk deep of power, 
Forsake his throne, the cynosure of kings, 
Put by his sceptre in triumphal hour 
To live cut off from ostentatious ease, 
Conventional reward for such successes, 
On some back-country patch of grass and trees 
Beleaguered by encroaching wildernesses? 
—The gay brown brook that laughed his meadow 


through, 
Tall birches in his timber-lot—they knew! 
HAROLD WILLIAM GLEASON 


ST. MARY'S COCK 


St. Mary’s cock is gold and gay 
Against the blue of rising day. 

He flings the broken sunlight down 
On people hurrying to town. 


St. Mary’s cock sings to the moon 

His little creaking, turning tune. 

He sees the dipper wheeling by 

And stares the last star from the sky. 


And when the storm is raging loud, 
St. Mary’s cock begems the cloud. 
He perches in the thunder’s jaws 
And grasps the lightning in his claws. 
S. B. BELLows 
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FIRST COMMUNION 


(30. iv. 1989) 


Salt Friday’s Crystal caught in thornlight 
No haste nor terror here 

No adornment. The wafer taken 

And the morning bright. 


No mourning here. No cross 
No spear. The spire straight. 
The true delight of fire 
Starting its might in a small grate. 
JOHN L. SWEENEY 


PATH OF A STORM 


A long wave whitens, and the‘sun goes under, 

Surf beats on the jetty in distant thunder; 

Purple clouds sweep up the west like schooners’ hulls, 
And out of nowhere echoes the scream of the gulls. 


Where does it come from, a sudden storm at sea? 

No one to tell when the breaking will be; 

The dark sky thickens, and the wind blows wet, 

But there’s only spray flying, it hasn’t reached us yet. 


Then, suddenly, the breakers on the long beach flatten, 
And the dune grass crumples into torn green satin; 

A spear of rain flashes, and the sand goes gray, 
Tunnelled into ridges like a potter’s clay. 


As no one marked its coming, so no one sees it pass, 
But the evening air is cold through the wet wild grass; 
There’s no sign of human footstep, far as human eye 


can reach, 
Just a line of driftwood gleaming on the wide bare 
beach. BARBARA OVERTON 


BENEATH TWO CANDLES 


Little Lady, lying frail and white 

Upon your silken couch beneath the light 

Of two tall candles, you are beautiful. 

I shall not waken you from this long sleep 
Which wraps you in forgetfulness as deep 

As time, nor shall I lift the veil—as thin as tulle— 
Which hangs between our worlds, impenetrably. 
Let those who will attempt to speak across 

The irrevocable distance of their loss: 

I have no eagerness to hear or see 

Beyond this present joy, which is so great 

That he who feels is inarticulate, 

While wishing to give a songful words to awe. 


Sleep now, my Little Lady. We may trust 

The Love which raises flowers from the dust... 

Weaves webs of beauty without seam or flaw 

Upon a loom of stars . . . and fills the night 

With song and rainbow-wings and patterned light. 
Harry E_More Hurp 
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NATIONAL VENTRILOQUISM 
OR VOX POPULI? 


THey SPEAK FoR A NATION: LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 

Edited by Eve Curie, Philippe Barrés and Raoul de 

Roussy de Sales. Translated by Drake and Denise 

de Kay. Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2 
FOREIGN occupation is a bitter pill to swallow for a 
people whose unbounded patriotism is perhaps their 
most outstanding national characteristic. Strict censor- 
ship of the radio and press is maintained in both the 
occupied and unoccupied sections of France in an at- 
tempt to manufacture public opinion, and hence the 
possibility of any effective criticism of the conditions 
existing in that unhappy country is definitely limited. 
Despite the censors, indeed sometimes with their con- 
nivance, hundreds of letters from all parts of France, 
from all classes of people, have reached their destina- 
tion in England and the United States. This book pre- 
sents a series of over 200 letters in which the people 
of France tell their own vivid story of what they have 
had to endure since their country succumbed to Nazi 
invasion a year ago. In the words of a retired French 
diplomat, there is “much more moral than material 
suffering, though anxiety about daily subsistence looms 
up more and more in everyone’s life.” All the letters 
concur in their hatred of the “Boches.” Of particular 
interest to American readers is the admiration and 
affection, frequently expressed, for “President Roose- 
velt, who loves France so much and is permitting in- 
creasing aid to invincible England.” 

The reviewer cannot shake off the impression that the 
editors, all active in the Free French Movement and 
two of whom, at least, have been de-nationalized by the 
Vichy Government, have been unintentionally biased 
in their selection and editing of the letters. For example, 
there is universal condonation of the British for the 
Oran incident, nothing but the highest praise from all 
quarters for General de Gaulle, who himself has been 
de-nationalized and condemned in absentia as a traitor, 
whereas Marshal Pétain, the hero of Verdun and head 
of the Vichy Government, seems more often blamed 
than praised for his difficult task. There are those too 
who will question that such a collection of letters can 
adequately “speak for a nation.” JoHN J. MorRISsON 


THE SWEEP OF SCIENCE 
FROM ATOMS TO BETELGEUSE 


New Wor.ps In Science. Edited by Harold Ward. 

R. M. McBride and Co. $3.50 
THE editor of this attractive volume has accomplished 
something more than the objectives usually attained in 
the plethora of compilations and digests found on book- 
sellers’ shelves today. He has given us a cross section 
of contemporary scientific thought as found in the popu- 
lar writings of thirty-three carefully selected authors 
who are for the most part recognized authorities. 

The choice of contributors is not only representative, 
but as the editor tells us in his introduction, the excerpts 
from their works exhibit a curious unity which enables 
the articles to be classified under the two convenient 
divisions of “Designs for Living” and the “Conquest of 
Energy.” Thus the book is divided naturally in two 
parts, the first treating of the biological and associated 
sciences and the latter probing the mysteries of the 
non-living world of physical sciences. 











F irst eye-witness account of 
the ways the Nazis are rob- 


bing and enslaving France! 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 












FRANCE ON 
BERLIN TIME 


By Thomas Kernan 


What happens to those who surrender to 
Hitler? An American business man whose" 
business kept him in France long after the 
“armistice” gives the electrifying answers 
in this book. He relates in detail exactly 
what the Nazis are doing to business, farm- 
ing, industry and the Church. Uncensored, 
authentic—an eye-opening lesson for Amer- 


ican readers. Illustrated. $2.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER—1. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE, offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades !-8). 1. Small classes. 2. Individual Instruction. 3. 
Art, French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 








Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800. 
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Don’t miss this current Catholic best-seller which 
The Commonweal hails as “emphatically a joyous 
book . . . realistic to the point of the sensational” 
and about which the Catholic World 
says, “What a book!” 








Texas cowboy who became a Trappist monk. $2.00 
Buy it at your bookstore or direct from 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

108 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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College of New Rochelle 
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BARRY GOLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 


@ Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
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To the casual reader who knows little and cares less 
about the controverted points in the various sciences, 
the bulk of the material will prove fascinating reading, 
not only because of the fund of information to be de- 
rived but also because of the diversity of topics treated. 
The subject matter ranges from worms and warrior 
ants to theories of racism—from farming and dust bowls 
to cyclotrons and spiral nebulae. 

In articles such as “The Antiquity of Man,” by Hooton 
and the “Pattern of Evolution,” by Gerard, where con- 
clusions are still matters for discussion, we find opin- 
ions expressed which will naturally be considered ques- 
tionable, but even here the honesty of the former author 
is in itself reassuring, for he tells us: “It is quite likely 
that I am wrong in this view, as I have been and will 
be in many others.” 

Inspiration, too, will be found within these pages— 
from quotations such as the following from the well 
known geologist of Harvard, Kirtley J. Mather: “If 
democracy be the choice, the great mass of humankind 
must be trained for wise self-determined cooperation. 
Precisely those qualities of mind and heart which have 
long been extolled in Christian doctrine must be de- 
veloped to the fullest possible extent.” 

The weakest chapters in the book are those concerned 
with the social aspects as well as the “future” of Sci- 
ence, but in this respect the article by Bertrand Rus- 
sell is in no sense an offender, for in spite of the title 
which states that “God is not a Mathematician,” the 
theme and tone of the article seem to be on the side of 
the conservatives in science and against the... “op- 
timism of scientific nescience of Eddington . . . (which) 
is based on the time-honored principle that anything 
which can not be proved untrue may be assumed to be 
Ps 

In addition to the informative introduction by the 
editor, the value of the book is enhanced by a prolog 
which is made up of a score of pertinent quotations, 
beginning with Heraclitus and ending with Pavlov, as 
well as by biographical notes on all the authors. 

JOHN S. O’CoNor 


GLIMPSES OF A SINGER 
WHO SINGS FROM THE SOUL 


MARIAN ANDERSON. By Kosti Vehanen. Whittlesey 

House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.50 
WHEN Marian Anderson’s devoted accompanist, the 
author of this sketch, first heard her sing at his home 
in Finland, he wondered where “the tone” had come 
from. “It was as though the room had begun to vibrate, 
as though the sound came from under the earth.” It 
was as if a flower opened its petals, and he was “en- 
thralled by one of nature’s rare secrets.” 

It was Scandinavia—Finland and Sweden, the most 
Nordic of northern lands—that fully discovered Marian 
Anderson. The former President of Finland, passing 
by a church where she was rehearsing, stopped, spell- 
bound, and entered to find whence came such a voice. 
Sibelius, when she sang some of his own songs at his 
home, wanted “less Sibelius and more Marian Ander- 
son”; and the Finnish people wept with emotion when 
she sang to them their melodies in their own language. 

Mr. Vehanen has written an extremely sprightly, 
straightforward description of some of his experiences 
in traveling with Miss Anderson. It is not a biography 
nor an essay. Judging by the tribute that he pays to 
her, his brilliant success in presenting this genius to 
the public is due not simply to his acumen as a manager 
and an impresario, but in great measure to his ability 
to appreciate the seriousness of her character, her deep 
moral and religious sense. “Lord, help their souls; help 
our souls!” was her remark after she had sung for the 
life-convicts in a Danish prison. A calm emotional na- 
ture, reflecting a robust and harmonious physique; a 














hatred of pretense; staunch friendships and common- 
sense judgments along with a deep sense of the spiritual, 
are the impression gathered. Much of this came to the 
fore in their Russian trip, where she was thoroughly 
disgusted at the Moscow anti-religious museum and 
little better pleased with some of the other antics foisted 
upon her by Soviet managers and guides. 

Mr. Vehanen believes that she attains her highest 
artistic climax in the great tragic lieder—Schubert, 
Schumann, Handel, etc. The serious, the sad, not the 
light and comic are her field. That “she loves” the 
Negro spirituals is “indubitable’; and she interprets 
them “on a very high level.” But, in Vehanen’s view, 
they are not her greatest height. She dislikes modern 
disharmony, and “feels that in this sort of music there 
is a sort of sickness” that belongs to our times. 

Were you, too, one of that great throng of seventy- 
five thousand people who heard her before the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington on that bright Easter Sun- 
day in 1939? If you were, you will have a still deeper 
feeling of what our country owes Marian Anderson, and 
owes, likewise, to the modest and intelligent man who 
first fully recognized her true greatness. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


CONVENIENT SEASON. By David J. Manners. E. P. 

Dutton and Co. $2.50 
IT is often alleged, in excuse for Hollywood’s too-fre- 
quently dull or indecent pictures that there are no new, 
clean stories to film. Here is one, written by an ex- 
stage and screen actor, David J. Manners—a gloriously 
fresh, clean tale of a boy who left New York for a farm 
in the country, and found joy in living the hard way, 
by the toil of his hands. Convenient Season (the story 
never explains why that title was chosen) is a first 
novel. Let’s hope Mr. Manners writes many others as 
good as his first. 

Peter is a boy of nineteen, city-bred. His father plans 
for him a career behind an executive’s desk, but Peter 
will have none of it. Off he sets for the beautiful An- 
napolis Valley of Nova Scotia, and there, on the very 
farm where his mother was born and raised, he finds 
the kind of life which suits him. He finds romance also, 
delicately entwined with a love-story of bygone years 
involving his mother, father and aunt. 

The charm of the novel is the very human, boyishly 
mature character of Peter. His is the direct approach 
to people and to problems. In the early chapters he 
does a deal of damning this and that—for no good 
reason. Once settled on the farm, his language is above 
reproach. Rospert A. HEWITT 


A GLANCE AT 
THE EDITOR'S BOOK CASE 


FOR August, the month of Mary’s Assumption, the 
Editor has three excellent books on the Blessed Virgin. 
The Rosary and the Soul of Woman (Pustet, $1.25) by 
Donatus Haugg, which Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D. 
has translated, develops the theme that the Rosary is 
a chain of pearls that binds Christian women and 
mothers in their inner lives to the greatest Woman and 
Mother. It is a great spiritual work especially for 
women, by one who understands his subject profoundly. 

Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. in Heart of the Rosary 
(Catholic Literary Guild, $1) is meditational in his con- 
struction, and his book is something much more pene- 
trating than just devotional reading. Clergy will find 
therein material for many a short sermon, and for 
points in the Ignatian second method of prayer Father 
Donnelly’s book comes aptly to hand. 

Listen, Mother of God by the Rev. Hugh F. Blunt 
(Catholic Literary Guild, $1.25) is a series of devotional 
readings on the Litany of Loretto. Dr. Blunt’s distin- 
guished literary charm pervades these pages, combined 
delightfully with compelling devotion and sound Marian 
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doctrine. There is an additional chapter that treats his- 
torically of the Litany. 

The knowability of God; the end amd purpose of man; 
the Mystical Body of Christ are the chief subjects 
touched upon in Man’s Triumph With God in Christ by 
Rev. Frederick A. Houck (Herder, $2). This work of 
ascetics, while commended highly as suitable reading 
for clergy and religious, ought also to find wide accep- 
tance by the laity. 

England Is My Village by John Llewelyn Rhys (Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock, $2) is a collection of sketches of life 
in the Royal Air Force, by a pilot who was killed in 
action just a year ago. The collection is made by his 
widow and, lest you suspect propaganda, the book is 
not particularly about England at all. There are no 
heroics, and Pilot Rhys, who was a Welshman, has ex- 
ercised great emotional suppression. 

Born That Way by Earl R. Carlson (John Day, $1.75) 
is an autobiography of courage, for Dr. Carlson was 
handicapped from birth by an injury. Yet he success- 
fully passed through his studies, graduated from Yale 
Medical School, and finally accomplished his life’s de- 
sire at the Columbia Neurological Clinic as a special- 
ist in the treatment of spastics. This is the story of a 
noble character, who used his own disabilities to lighten 
the burden of others. 

Rabbi Cohen is The Man Who Stayed in Texas (Whit- 
tlesey House, $2.75) which is written by Anne Nathan 
and Harry I. Cohen. By birth the Rabbi is an English 
Jew who knew Disraeli and Rothschild. By way of 
South Africa, the British West Indies, he made his way 
to the United States. And now in Galveston for many 
a year he has put into practice the Divine command 
to love all men. It is a great life of a great man who 
believes heart and soul in his God. 

In his wide travels the Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning 
has seen many people and asked many questions. Build 
ers of the Social Order (Catholic Literary Guild, $1.50) 
is the product of some of this peripatetic questioning on 
the Papal plans for a new social order. The interviews 
are uniformly good, even if the interviewees are not 
uniformly important. 

Into Abundance by Soren K. Ostergaard (Willett, 
Clark, $1.50) is a blue print of a future social and eco- 
nomic order. Unemployment, under-nourishment and in- 
security are one part of the print: the other is a pro- 
posal for some sort of cooperative authority under gov- 
ernment protection and backing. But the scheme may 
not fit in with things as they are just now. 

In his Helping Youth to Grow (Bruce, $2) the Rev. 
J. G. Kempf gives us something practical on adolescent 
psychology. Teachers of adolescents are the chief 
beneficiaries of these chapters; but parents who are 
taking the teacher’s place will find something extreme- 
ly helpful in understanding their children during the 
so-called difficult period of adolescence. 

As Elinor Lord hung around while her grandfather 
tinkered up the busted tire of a venerable jalopy, there 
hove in sight a young, handsome and athletic stranger— 
turned out later to be a school teacher! The wherefore 
of this encounter is the body and bones of Down the 
Road a Piece by Margaret Flint (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), 
an excellently told tale of life in a Maine farming com- 
munity. A sane and healthy novel, much to be com- 
mended. 

Zoe Akins turns out her first full length novel in 
Forever Young (Scribner, $2.50). The background is 
what is known as an exclusive girls’ school, viewed from 
the point of view of a somewhat precocious young per- 
son. There is a particularly touching description of the 
expulsion of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart from 
France, when that sort of thing was practical politics. 

Men Working by John Faulkner (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50) is a novel of the deep South, of a family in Mis- 
sissippi that had been attracted by the lure of Govern- 
ment aid to the city from the plantation, which latter 
obviously was their proper milieu. As a piece of report- 
ing the tale is startlingly vivid; but its social evaluations 
are dubious, to say the least. THe GLANCER 











ART 





THE exhibition of W.P.A.-sponsored art, now at the 
Metropolitan Museum, demonstrates all too clearly the 
lack of an adequate, intelligent basis in this Government 
effort to aid the artist and the arts. At the outset it must 
be admitted that this effort has been predicated on the 
best of intentions. It has also, unfortunately, been char- 
acterized by the vague assumptions of topical liberalism. 
An aspect of such assumptions is the worship of an 
unintegrated culture, this last being a product of liberal 
thinking that is ingenuous in its character and bereft 
of any unifying, intellectual content. 

Specifically speaking, the purpose that animates this 
W.P.A. art promotion is merely to extend into the Gov- 
ernment-dominated area of national life the self-con- 
scious, culture-seeking attitude that has been typical of 
clubwomen’s activities. It is an idea that conceives art 
to be of value, not for its usefulness or the pleasure it 
gives, but because of its supposed cultural value. This 
misconception of the purpose of art is at once naive and 
unrealistic, a fact well realized by all artists, and the 
idea is one that is part and parcel of our pseudo-culture. 
In reference to this last, Frank Lloyd Wright has well 
said: “Our country’s humor is (to) her honor. Even her 
vulgarity is picturesque. But I look upon her pretensions 
to culture with a wicked eye.” 

Under the aegis of the W.P.A. operating like a much 
magnified culture club, therefore, works by painters and 
sculptors have been purchased and loaned for display to 
schools, hospitals and like institutions. In addition, mu- 
rals and sculpture for public places have been commis- 
sioned and executed. Insofar as this has given assis- 
tance to artists, it has the merit of other efforts to 
alleviate need. 

However, when we examine the results of this employ- 
ment of artists, through commissions and purchases, we 
find little about which to be enthusiastic. Neither the 
activity of the directors of this work nor the results 
achieved indicate more than the most rudimentary idea 
of art and of its purpose. There is also abundant evi- 
dence that the presiding authorities possess no knowl- 
edge whatsoever of the proper relationship of art to a 
given space or situation, be it room, building facade, or 
other public place. They seem to have proceeded on the 
assumption that a desirable end was achieved when such 
spaces, or buildings, have had the addition of spots of 
art, insignificant and unrelated though they were. 

The exhibition at the Metropolitan demonstrates the 
futility and ineptitude of this pseudo-cultural idea. In its 
essence this idea seems to be that art is something 
sacred, which, of course, is not a fact. This mistaken 
adulation, unfortunately, is no substitute for artistic 
knowledge and it has not prevented a placing of art 
that is so inappropriate as to be somewhat ridiculous. 
An instance of this “spot of art” idea is the genuinely 
fine lithograph by Adolf Dehn which was loaned to a 
public school. The size and scale of this lithograph make 
it a negligible artistic contribution, as the large area of 
space with which it must compete will not permit it to 
function adequately as a source of esthetic pleasure. 
This is cited as a typical, not a solitary, instance. 

This lack of a fundamentally essential sense of scale 
and relationship is constant in most W.P.A. art. It is 
most completely demonstrated by the murals installed 
in libraries, schools, post offices and like places. While 
I make no claim to having exhaustively surveyed this 
type of work, I can truthfully say that I have yet to 
encounter an interior embellished with these glorified 
picture-cards that would not be much improved by their 
removal. Their unintegrated character reflects all too 
accurately the unintegrated nature of the pseudo-culture 
that has been responsible for their installation. 

Barry BYRNE 
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THEATRE 








COMING PLAYS. Many more interesting announce: 
ments for the young theatrical season are being made 
by our optimistic producers. In addition to the long list 
I mentioned in this column last week, September will 
also bring us, according to Olsen and Johnson, their 
new revue Crazy House. Judging by their previous big 
success, Hellzapoppin, it may be a crazy house in the 
full sense of the words, but probably very entertain- 
ing. 

Personally, I have never been able to see anything 
amusing in madness and sanitarium life, but I’m ready 
to admit that others can. Also I am chastened by the 
fact that Mr. Coward’s current big success in London, 
Blythe Spirit, is a comedy about the experiences of the 
newly dead, another subject I cannot find funny, and 
that an equally hilarious farce with the beautiful name 
of Jordon misguidedly included in its title, and also with 
dead characters as its attraction, is winning huge suc- 
cess in the moving-picture world. So some of us have 
obviously reached the point of finding the next life 
even more amusing than this one, but it seems to me 
a subject that should be treated reverently. 

An equally ambitious revue is Vive O’Brien, which 
is also scheduled for a September opening. It is said 
to -be in rehearsal now, with Robert Milton whipping 
it into shape. There is an impressive line of authors and 
composers collaborating on it, including Billy and 
Eleanor Wells, Marie Grever, the Mexican composer, 
Raymond Laveen, Chester Hale and Clark Robinson. 
Casting has been completed and John Hickey, one of 
the producers, is directing proceedings in the ambitious 
firm’s nice new offices. Miss Grever, who wrote My 
Marguerita and Making Love with a Guitar, has written 
the score. 

To get back to Crazy House. Eddie Darling will direct 
it, and the present big interest of the producers is the 
selection of “the ladies of the chorus.” They will be 
numerous and nice to look at. 

We have a new production company, The American 
Civic Theatre, Incorporated, which also ambitiously 
plans a September opening. Its first play bears the title 
Brother Cain. Its characters are said to be miners, and 
its setting Pennsylvania coal mines. It is already in re- 
hearsal and scheduled for a very brief tryout on the 
road. There is great interest in it along Broadway. 

The sophisticated are also looking forward with spe- 
cial interest to The King’s Maid, a drama by Hungary’s 
distinguished playwright, Ferenc Molnar. The play has 
been given a tryout along the New England circuit 
and is “nearly ready” for its New York opening. 

A person very well worth watching, both in his work 
on the stage and in his more recent activities as a pro- 
ducer, is Otto L. Premingar. He is rehearsing a new 
play, The Great Whitewash, which he announces will 
open at the Cort Theatre on September 11. Personally, 
I believe it will. Mr. Premingar is an artist and a man 
of his word. He has selected Grace McDonald for the 
leading role in the new production, which will have a 
tryout in Boston before it makes its bow here. 

There is a good deal of gossip, most of it probably 
irresponsible, about the big success of the current ice 
revue, It Happens On Ice, at the Center Theatre. It is 
said among other things that while, in its first offer- 
ings, the revue had the best possible notices and well- 
filled houses, the expense of the production was so great 
that the producers lost money. However that may be, 
the revision of It Happens On Ice is now a spectacular 
success, financially as well as artistically. In the first 
five days of its reopening this month its receipts were 
seventeen thousand dollars, which is something of a 
record. The show is good, too. It’s an excellent attraction 
for out-of-town guests. ELIZABETH JORDAN 

















FILMS 





WILD GEESE CALLING. Stewart Edward White’s novel 
has been filmed as a kind of orchestration of stock re- 
sponses, replete with such standard characters as the 
virile but idealistic lumberjack, the black sheep partner 
who redeems himself in a moment of crisis, a faithful 
but unfortunate wife and a brassy dance-hall girl with 
the traditional heart of gold. To add to the impression 
of old-fashioned melodrama, John Brahm has given 
each sentimental cliché full value, and only the credit- 
ably serious performances of the cast keep the picture 
on a sober level. The wandering lumberjack muffles the 
call of the wild geese in domesticity until his partner 
holds out the lure of an Alaskan deal, but their associa- 
tion is ended when the husband learns of a previous 
relationship between his wife and friend. The complica- 
tion is smoothed out when the wife’s innocence is estab- 
lished and her son is born. Henry Fonda is reasonably 
convincing in a characteristic role, and Joan Bennett, 
Warren William and Ona Munson lend personal force 
to mere types of outdoor melodrama. Authentic back- 
grounds help to create an illusion of reality in a nostalgic 
film for adults. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


WHISTLING IN THE DARK. The premise of a purely 
literary genius of crime becoming involved in a real life 
plot is no longer novel but this second adaptation of 
the play by Edward Carpenter and Laurence Gross has 
been tailored to the rapid-fire comedy style of Red 
Skelton, and the result is continuously amusing. S. 
Sylvan Simon has directed the piece as farce, retain- 
ing just enough of the mystery element to provide rest 
periods between comic incidents. When the leader of a 
fake cult finds an heir between him and a fortune, he 
drafts the unwilling wizard of a radio show to devise 
the perfect crime. The latter, torn between natural hon- 
esty and self-preservation, invents the plan but man- 
ages also to circumvent it in good time. The star dom- 
inates the slight action and Conrad Veidt provides the 
menace. Ann Rutherford, Eve Arden, Virginia Grey and 
Henry O’Neill are capable in a broadly amusing picture 
recommended for the family. (MGM) 


PRIVATE NURSE. The inside story of an adventure 
unforeseen by Florence Nightingale in her code of nurs- 
ing ethics makes an interesting screen drama. A private 
nurse who finds herself taking care of the supposedly 
motherless daughter of a former bootlegger loosely 
interprets her duties to include the restoration of do- 
mestic bliss. She discovers the child’s mother who has 
been divorced for infidelity, and contrives to set matters 
right. David Burton’s direction is shrewdly varied, and 
the film’s solution of the infidelity detail is based on 
charity rather than complacence. Brenda Joyce and Jane 
Darwell represent the romantic and philosophic view- 
points in nursing, with Sheldon Leonard, Ann Todd and 
Kay Linaker for support in an entertaining adult film. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


TILLIE THE TOILER. The studio which made Blondie a 
screen institution, attempts the same for the familiar 
comic-strip creation of Russ Westover. Although the ini- 
tial film is amusing enough, it shows none of the endur- 
ing qualities of the older series, chiefly because the char- 
acters lack the underlying humanity of the unpredictable 
Bumsteads. Tillie, fresh from an abortive secretarial 
course, joins the office staff of the Simpkins Dress Com- 
pany and immediately antagonizes a prospective part- 
ner. Her blunders are eventually crowned with success, 
however, and all is forgiven. William Tracy, George 
Watts, Jack Arnold and Daphne Pollard are good in 
established characterizations. This is moderately amus- 
ing family fare. (Columbia) Tuomas J. FirzmMorris 








NOW YOU CAN LEARN 
TO SPEAK A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
“almost OVER NIGHT”! 


The Natural Way — You Learn By Ear 
BY THE 


Language Phone Method 


you learn a new tongue as easily as you learn a new 
tune, BY EAR. And the instructor never gets tired. He 
will repeat any part of the lesson, over and over, until 
you have mastered every word, every voice inflection. 
Thus, you learn to speak perfectly, with the accent of a 
true, cultured native. The method is far superior to the 
ordinary class and private tutor-instruction and has been 
endorsed by teachers of languages in the leading uni- 
versities and schools in the country. The results seem 
like magic. 15 minutes a day works wonders. 


LITERARY MASTERPIECES 


Read the masterpieces of French, Spanish and Italian 
literature in the language in which they were conceived and 
written. The full flavor of foreign letters cannot be trans- 
lated. Enjoy French novels before their characteristic 
sparkle—their native essence—has evaporated in trans- 
lation. The original Spanish of “Mare Nostrum” and “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” is far more vivid than 
the English version. Then consider the greater enjoyment 
assured by an understanding of the language in which an 
opera is sung—be it Spanish, French, German or Italian. 





ENDORSED BY teachers of language in such famous 
Universities as: Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Stevens Institute of Technology, Yale. 
Even with this recognition, however, you cannot fully 
realize how amazingly simple it is to master a foreign 
language until you learn something about this fas- 
cinating method. To see and to hear is to believe. 


USE THE COUPON 
Descriptive Booklet 
illustrated from life 


giving detail of entire course 

















SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 





Check 


language 
interested in 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 47 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me the book “Learn to Speak 


French, Spanish, German, Italian— (C Italian 
The Language Phone Way,” giving 1 German 
full particulars of the course. CO) Spanish 
(NO AGENTS WILL CALL) C1 Freach 
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ping wh ghey A F —_ sane AN epidemic of sleeping sickness has broken out in 
¢ these seven Northwest States—Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
3 Iowa, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Montana. . 
» Seventy-five deaths were reported last month. . . Prev- 
z alence of the disease in rural areas leads physicians to 
» believe that mosquitoes are carrying it from farm ani- 
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Cans — ae Physiotherapy and special diets. Write for literature. ¢ sickness the world of re ality draws away. In its place 

~ there moves in on the sufferer a mass of unreal phan- 
tasms. Physical death, not infrequently, is one of its 
effects. 
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}to house work. Stanley Vishmewski, AMERICA, 53 Park Place, ? sickness are not available—that is, not on this side of 
t New York, N. Y. $ the Great Divide. Prevalence of the malady, however, 
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> Habana, ° 
bar = ee ~ 4 ——— a eS y i These = r¢ observers to suspect that the mortality rate must be 
, 1163, Habana, Cuba. 3 high. ... The disease is not caught from farm animals. 
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panens Seu, Raven, 2. 2 obsessed with hallucinations—the hallucination that 

“ ee ” ¢ God does not exist, the hallucination that there is no 

eye Be, ce ae St oe welcome your $ after-life, no Heaven, no hell. . . . Spiritual death fre- 
> patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, @ quently results... . 
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’ There are numerous fonts from which spiritual sleeping 

IT S MORE THAN CURIOSITY sickness is spouting today. . . . One of these is the Halde- 

man-Julius Publications, Girard, Kansas. . . . This or- 


Don't buy this book out of curiosity. | ganization publishes cheap little books, many of which 
‘ * s fulminate venomous attacks on the Catholic Church... . 

lf you are interested in factual informa- | The organization also publishes a four-page paper, called 
° ° ° The American Freeman, which is somewhat reminiscent 
tion, an explanation of the Jesuit Order of the now defunct anti-Catholic paper, The Menace. . . . 
7 * ° Someone describing an actress said she was very much 
as it Is today, prompt action is neces- like Mae West, only not so refined. .. . The same may 
H be said of The American Freeman. It is very much like 

sary to obtain your copy. Orders from the old Menace, only not so refined. . . . Attacks on the 
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reaching us every day gradually dimin- | of the Founder of the Catholic Church, either. It spells 

ne . . out His Name as follows: Gawd. Here are a few exam- 

ishing the number of copies available. | pies. . . . The paper belittles the idea that “people are 

endowed by Gawd with a religious instinct ...”... . It 

R ad refers, in scoffing spirit, to “an angry Gawd,” to the 
é “Gawd-intoxicated South.” .. . 


The Jesuits in Modern Times The Haldeman-Julius Company announce that the Li- 
brary of Congress has written to them asking for per- 
By John LaFarge, S.J. mission to transcribe some of their little books into 
Braille for blind readers. . . . The present Librarian of 
imdt ; 4 Congress is Archibald MacLeish. .. . Is the Library of 
Cloth Binding Price $1.00 Congress about to become a source of spiritual sleep- 
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